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EN years ago, in the spring of 1908, when L. R. Hurd pur- 

chased an interest in the Red Star Mill & Elevator Company, 

Wichita, Kansas, the property consisted of a five hundred- 

barrel flour mill housed in a frame building, a number of ex- 

ceedingly vacant and unoccupied lots, a flour brand without 

much past and little apparent future, and a business record 

leaving much to be desired. The accompanying photographs graphically il- 
lustrate the ten years’ changes. 

While the company’s business success is most accurately measured by the 
increase in its milling capacity from a bare five hundred barrels to. the 
present two thousand, with supplementary six hundred-barrel cereal plant, 
Mr. Hurd himself takes no less pride in the fine physical properties and in 
the development of their surroundings. 

The views shown are those of Mill “A” taken from the south and west. 
The garden plot proper has a frontage of about one hundred feet and is 
several hundred feet in length, extending back to the garage and the recent- 
ly built concrete tank storage. As a basis for the landscape development, 
the entire plot was sub-irrigated with an elaborate ~ ery of water pipes, 
overlaid with special soil preparation to insure fertility and proper drain- 
age. About the entire plot was erected a wrought iron fence, so built that 


with the closing of the main gates the entire plant on the side away from 
the railway tracks is wholly protected from intruders. : 

A liberal use of shrubbery at corners, with hedges bordering the walks, 
gives a basis for each year’s sowing of annuals. These are all seeded to 

ing out the “red star” feature, which centers about a fountain and 1 
done in red bricks and bordered each year with red geraniums or salvia. 
Back of the fountain and pool may be seen in the photographs the pergola, 
which, in season, is covered with vines, and makes a welcome resting place 
for members of the office staff. 

Still further to the rear of the garden is the concrete and steel garage, 
with full machine shop equipment, built at a cost of seven thousand dollars 
to house company trucks and employees’ private cars. Back of the garage 
is the tall steel structure carrying the water storage tank, the top of which is 
the highest point in Wichita. Adjoining is the cooling tank for the con- 
densers,- built of reinforced concrete with high coping surmounted with an 
ornamental wrought iron fence. 

All of these are more or less features of the garden plan, and, while utility 
has necessarily been a first consideration in all recent new construction, the 
ornamental factor has at no time been lost sight of, and the Red Star mill 
and its beautiful setting has become one of the show places of Wichita. 
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BREAD BEFORE AN D DURING WAR 


Much has been said about the relative 
merits of white flour and its various sub- 
stitutes since the war began, and abun- 
dant evidence has accumulated to prove 
beyond all doubt that wheat flour, and 
especially white flour, is the only kind 
that stands the extreme test of war condi- 
tions. 

While the civilian is not only permitted 
and encouraged to eat “rough stuff,” but 
often compelled to do so, it is very sig- 
nificant that the army and navy take no 
chances on their daily bread, good white 
wheat flour being used exclusively by the 
United States for feeding its men. They 
are all white bread eaters, practically ex- 
clusively. They have been raised on white 
bread and they go to war on it. Their ap- 
pearance shows it; physically these sol- 
diers and sailors are the admiration of 

_ Europe. 

A recent article in an American publi- 
cation ascribed the appearance of beri- 
beri among the Italian troops as due to 
a diet of white bread. Assuming that 
beri-beri exists, or has existed, to any ex- 
tent among these troops, which is doubt- 
ful, this theory of its cause might be con- 
sidered were it not for the simple fact 
that until very recently the Italian troops 
have not been fed on white flour since the 
war began. On the contrary, one of the 
causes ascribed for the demoralizing re- 
treat of the Italian forces last autumn— 
ascribed by British authorities, by the 
way—was the fact that they had been 
fed on a bread ration highly recommended 
by certain American food cranks who 
convinced Italian authorities that soldiers 
would be better nourished on cattle-food 
than on white flour. The result was that 
they developed stomach troubles which 
made it impossible for them to stand up 
against their enemies. 

The truth of this startling statement 
has not yet been verified by authoritative 
investigation, but it is significant that 
the bread ration of the Italian troops has 
since been changed. It is also notable that 
the French government, having first gone 
to extremes in the production of high ex- 
traction flour, realized its mistake on the 
first of January and changed back to a 
basis of ordinary milling, thereby produc- 
ing white flour.’ It was declared that the 
French people preferred less bread of 
better quality. 

The following article appeared editor- 
ially in the London Times of Sept. 5, 1906, 
eight years before the war began. It is 
interesting as showing that, even before 
the war proved the absolute superiority of 
white flour, the trend of thought among 
intelligent people had set in strongly 
against the theorists and the fad-food 
people who advocated dirty flour. 

“The controversy concerning bread is 
one of those hardy annuals which never 
fail to make their appearance in due sea- 
son, and which are, at least, partly con- 
ducted by disputants whose knowledge of 
the questions at issue sometimes appears 
to bear an inverse ratio to the positive- 
ness with which they pronounce concern- 
ing them. We are told, year after year, 
of the iniquity of the working classes 
in entertaining a distinct preference for 
the whiter forms of bread, and we sel- 
dom hear any explanation of the reasons 
on which this preference may depend. 

“Every would-be food reformer who 
possesses a smattering of chemical knowl- 
page is eager to explain that the outer 
parts of grain contain a larger proportion 
of nutritious matter than the inner parts, 


and that the removal of the former, in the 
various processes of cleaning, grinding, 


and dressing, by which the grain as a 


whoie is prepared for the consumer, is 
highly prejudicial to his interests. ‘White’ 
bread is pronounced to be a delusion and 
a snare, and one of our recent corres- 
pondents illustrates his assertion of the 
‘ignorance, even of educated people,’ by 
assuring us that at a recent village ex- 
hibition the prizes were awarded to the 
whitest loaves, these being, we presume, 
not ‘bakers’’ loaves, but home-made 
bread produced in cottages. 

“It is, perhaps, fair to assume that 
there may possibly be something to be 
said on the other side of the question; and 
that, just as he who wears the shoe is 
believed to know best where it pinches, so 
the persons who eat the bread may be al- 
lowed some hearing on the subject of its 
value in satisfying hunger or in support- 
ing strength. The wives of our industrial 
population have, no doubt, a good deal to 
learn with regard to many matters of 
household management, and they would 
certainly .be unable to explain or justify 
their preferences in terms of proteids or 
of nitrogen, but it is nevertheless possible 
that they may be able to make a hole at 
one end of an egg and a hele at the other, 
and to suck out the contents in a perfect- 
ly satisfactory manner. 

“The letter from Mr. Humphries, which 
appeared in our issue for Tuesday, is 
sufficient to show that in the flour now 
placed in the market, whiteness is an evi- 
dence that a very large percentage of ad- 
herent dirt has been removed from the 
surfaces of the grain; and even the most 
energetic of volunteer instructors would 
hardly maintain that the consumption of 
this dirt would have been conducive either 
to ‘flesh-forming’ or to the maintenance 
of animal heat. It appears to represent 
an appreciable quantity of matter in the 
wrong place, of a kind which has so far 
escaped the attention of analysts, and 
which, if not actively injurious to the 
consumer, can hardly be worth purchasing 
at the price of food. 

“Apart from this consideration, it has 
been declared by competent chemists that 
the nitrogen of wheat and of the kindred 
grains exists in two forms, which have 
been described as the coagulable and the 
non-coagulable albuminoids, of which only 
the former are available for the purposes 
of nutrition, while the latter, consisting of 
alkaloids and salts of nitrogen, are al- 
most useless as food. The former were 
found by Wigner to be contained in the 
fine portion of the flour, and the latter 
chiefly in the bran; and it would hence 
appear that any estimation of food value 
founded only upon the gross quantity of 
the nitrogenous elements in flour and 
husk respectively, and without reference 
to the forms in which they existed, would 
be deceptive. 

“It is well known, moreover, that the 
retention of more than a certain propor- 
tion of husk, or even of this proportion 
in any but a state of very fine division, 
confers upon flour a certain irritating 
quality, which may be of value as a sub- 
stitute for medicine in certain cases, ‘but 
which does not add to its appropriate- 
ness as a staple article of food. 

“Laborers are said to complain that 
brown bread has comparatively little 
‘staying power,’ and that they soon become 
hungry again after eating it. This may 
or may not be true, but it is at least wide- 
ly believed, and the question can hardly 


be tested by people whose use of bread is 
as a mere adjunct to other and more cost- 
ly forms of food. It is to the consumer 
with whom bread is the chief staple of 
diet that the properties to which we are 
referring are of the greatest importance; 
and even those of our correspondents who 
are most earnest in thinking the working 
man mistaken are yet unable to deny that 
his verdict is, generally, a decisive one. 
“The hon. secretary of the ‘Bread and 
Food Reform League’ assures us that it 
is an error to suppose that the ‘nutritive 
elements of whole meal bread are not ab- 
sorbed in the human system, and men- 
tions the names of several persons, whom 
She describes by the ambiguous epithet 
of ‘scientists, in proof of her assertions. 
We have no desire to speak disrespectful- 
ly of Herr Rubner, or of Messieurs Ger- 


ard, Balland, and Galippe, but the ex-. 


pression that three-fourths of the mineral 


elements of bran are ‘absorbed’ does not - 


seem to us to be highly illuminating. The 
word absorbed, whatever it may mean, 
does not necessarily imply that the ele- 
ments in question are applied either to 
the maintenance of the fabric of the body 
or to the sustentation of the energy by 
which the vital processes are conducted. 

“The question raised by Mr. Horsfall, 
with reference to the decay of milk-teeth, 
is undoubtedly a serious one; but the evi- 
dence connecting it with bread seems 
hardly sufficient to justify a conclusion. 
There are districts in the Midlands in 
which the decay of teeth is almost uni- 
versal among young adults, but in which 
the kind and quantity of bread consumed 
do not appear to differ from what is the 
rule elsewhere. 

“The late Sir Henry Thompson, in a 
very practical little book on food and 
feeding, explained what is, no doubt, one 
principal ground of objection to the use 
of coarse wheat meal for bread making. 
Hé pointed out that it does not readily 
produce a light and agreeable bread in 
the form of ordinary loaves. A solid mass 
of this meal is a bad conductor of heat, 
and will have a hard flinty crust, if baked 
sufficiently to cook the interior; or it will 
have a soft dough-like interior, if the 
baking is checked when the crust is prop- 
erly done. 

“On this account, and in order to meet 
the case of persons for whom an unusual 
proportion of the bran elements might be 
desirable, he recommended an admixture 
of two pounds of well-ground whole meal 
with half a pound of fine flour, or of fine 
Scotch oatmeal, to be mixed into thin 
dough with skimmed milk, or milk and 
water, and butter, and to be baked in flat 
cakes, in rings an inch deep and seven or 
eight in diameter. 

“In this way, he says, an excellent and 
palatable bread may be made; and the 
process, as he describes it, ought not to 
be beyond the resources of a country bak- 
er, or even of a cottage housewife, if the 
day should ever come when instruction in 
domestic matters will supersede a portion 
of the teaching which is now given to 
girls in elementary schools. 

“With regard to the alleged loss of 
phosphorous in the prevailing methods of 
flour and bread making, on which some 
stress is laid by the Food Reform League, 
we cannot believe that it is serious. In 
the first place, sufficient phosphorus for 
the wants of the human body is supplied 
from many sources besides bread; and, 
in the next place, the amount contained in 
wheat differs widely in the produce of 
different soils, and is never more than a 
trace. : 

“A generally received analysis of good 
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wheat flour puts the total mineral constit- 
uents at only 0.7 per cent; and, of this 
fraction, only a portion would consist o{ 
phosphorus or phosphates. We are in- 
clined to think, on the whole, that some of 
our correspondents have sounded a note 
of alarm somewhat prematurely, and that 
if, as is alleged and as we believe, the 
laboring classes do give a steady prefer- 
ence to white bread, they are guided i) 
doing so either by an instinct the correct- 
ness of which it would be difficult to dis- 
pute upon hypothetical grounds, or by an 
amount of experience against which ij 
would be vain to argue.” 





Foreign Contracts 
An echo of the Mexican disorders 0; 
1913 is sounded .in the decision of the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
fifth circuit, in the case of F. Marroquin 


’ & Co. vs. Wormser Bros., a suit involy- 


ing rights under a contract made in that 
year for a sale of corn to be shipped anc 
delivered within Mexico. 

In the course of telegraphic negotiations 
had wholly within Mexico, defendants 
asked for “best price of white corn ji 
bulk to be shipped when communication 
is opened.” In quoting a price, plaintiffs 
attached as conditions that $500 be de- 
posited to their credit, and that draft be 
attached to bills of lading, and added, 
“We sell on no other conditions.” De- 
fendants wired: “We will take five cars, 
shipping when communication is open,” 
etc. 

It seems that no corn was actually re- 
ceived by defendants, although shipment 
was made, and that the drafts were not 
paid. Plaintiffs sued to recover the value 
of the corn. 

The court holds that defendants’ lialil- 
ity depended upon whether communica- 
tions in Mexico were open when plaintiffs 
shipped the corn, and that under confiict- 
ing testimony on this point it was for the 
jury to determine whether shipment was 
made at a proper time or not. 

It being shown that two of the five cars 
were destroyed by fire before bills of ]ad- 
ing covering them had been issued, it is 
held that defendants could not be charged 
with the price of those two cars. 

The remaining point decided in the case 
is that it must be inferred that, since the 
contract was made and was to be other- 
wise performed in Mexico, provision for 
deposit of $500 by the buyers in a Texas 
bank was complied with by depositing $500 
in Mexican currency, which then wis 
worth only 44 cents on the dollar of Unit- 
ed States currency. Hence, in an adjust- 
ment of accounts between the parties, it 
would be improper to charge plainti(!s 
with more than $220 in American currency 
on account of the deposit to plaintiffs’ 


credit. 
A. L. H. Sracer. 





Corn for Fuel 

Rosario, Argentina, raises corn mainly 
for export. Outgoing vessels prefer whet 
or linseed cargoes, and the price of corn, 
with no outlet, is down to 54c bu. As, ton 
for ton, hard coal is more than doulle 
the price of corn, and wood and corn irc 
of equal value, the probabilities are that 
corn will be used extensively for fucl, 
unless the government intervenes «1d 
either furnishes storage room, imports 
stock to be fed, or insists on a corn-meal 
and corn-flour diet for the people. 





It is estimated that. plantings of one 
acre or less in England this year will pro- 
duce 800,000 tons of foodstuffs above the 
normal output of such holdings. 
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“T see,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that the new regulations describe substitutes as milo, 
feterita, cassava, taro or soya bean flour ‘or flours of similar 
< ’ Well, sir, I don’t allow to know any 
considerable sight about any of them flours, 
but Mis’ Fetchit’s cousin Henry had 
> e ° 
\a\Wwrassle with some flapjacks made 
out of cassava and soya bean 
meal an’ he let out to Mis’ 
)Fetchit that their nature an’ 
ye 1 dis 
r=. ylow-do 
a a they 
for the innerns of a timber 
let alone the stomachs that the 
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sition was so dang 
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AMERICAN FLOUR EXPORTS 

The cabled dispatch from William C. 
Edgar, editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, published elsewhere in this issue, dis- 
poses definitely and authoritatively of the 
many statements which have been current 
to the effect that Great Britain prefers 
American wheat to American flour. It 
leaves no ground for urging a preference 
in favor of wheat because of supposed 
conditions at terminals or elsewhere in 
England. The demand from abroad is for 
American flour, and it is unquestionably 
the business of the country to comply with 
this demand to the utmost possible de- 
gree. 

How fully the Food Administration 
itself has understood conditions in Great 
Britain has not been clear; that there 
was considerable obscurity on sundry 
points is evident from the fact that Mr. 
Hoover found it necessary to make a per- 
sonal investigation. Presumably there 
has been more or less inaccuracy of repre- 
sentation, on the part especially of those 
who stood to profit thereby. The prefer- 
ential export of wheat has naturally been 
fostered by those who found it directly 
advantageous, and it is likely that some 
of these havé been in a position to give 
the Food Administration information dif- 
fering trom such facts as have now been 
established. 

However accurately the Food Adminis- 
tration may have been advised regarding 
the needs and demands of the British peo- 
ple, there was among the millers no such 
clear understanding of conditions as has 
now been provided. It was commonly be- 
lieved that the state of things abroad was 
responsible for the lack of export busi- 
ness; and while millers generally felt that 
their position was exceedingly difficult, 
they were unwilling to urge any different 
course of action on the Food Administra- 
tion, because of their scanty information 
concerning the real needs of the allies. 

There can now’ be no possible question 
that it is the duty of the Food Adminis- 
tration to expedite shipments of flour in- 
stead of wheat just as soon, and in just 
as large quantities, as the conditions of 
ocean transportation will permit. It owes 
this duty alike to the American miller, 
Whose plants are in constant danger of 
being shut down for lack of the business 
which is going out of the country with the 
wheat; to the American stock farmer, to 


whom the attendant loss of millfeed is 
alarmingly serious, and to the consumer 
abroad, whose demand for American flour 
has no qualification. 

That the Food Administration is fully 
alive to this obligation, and that entire 
harmony prevails throughout its depart- 
ments with regard to the situation, is 
clearly and unmistakably indicated by the 
following excerpts from a telegram sent 
by Fred J. Lingham, chief of the Milling 
Section of the Division of Cereals, to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

“The Grain Corporation is giving me 
the fullest possible co-operation, and I 
am convinced that they will ship every 
barrel of flour possible rather than wheat. 
This policy is undoubtedly in accord with 
Mr. Hoover’s views. The Food Adminis- 
tration has a full appreciation of the pres- 
ent American milling situation, including 
low operation and the consequent serious 
feed shortage, and is anxious for relief of 
the situation in every possible way at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“I wish I could impress on the millers 
of the country the fact that the entire 
Food Administration is doing everything 
possible to co-operate with them and re- 
lieve the present milling situation.” 

It is not to be expected that the change 
can be brought about at a moment’s no- 
tice, or with the immediate completeness 
which the millers would naturally like to 
see. The present heavy movement of 
troops and military supplies has so affect- 
ed the ocean traffic situation that just now 
export shipments of wheat itself have been 
greatly restricted. Furthermore, in 
American ports wheat can be loaded in 
less than half the time necessary for load- 
ing flour, thereby releasing cars much 
more rapidly. The demand from abroad, 
and the needs of the milling industry in 
America, are not the only considerations, 
important as they are, with which the 
Food Administration must concern itself 
at such a time as this. The endless com- 
plexities of the shipping situation can be 
grasped only by those who, as agents of 
the United States government, are in a 
position to know and correlate the facts; 
all others must be content to state their 
case as clearly and strongly as they can, 
and then accept with good grace what- 
ever decision the government may reach. 

Mr. Lingham’s statements show beyond 
a doubt that the Food Administration is 


fully aware of the manifold difficulties 
facing the milling industry as a result 
of the preferential export of wheat. Even 
if there were no question of justice to the 
millers, the urgent and vital need of mill- 
feed in the United States would of itself 
be sufficient inducement to the Admin- 
istration to further in every way possible 
the manufacture of flour. So far as the 
Food Administration may have been in 
doubt or misinformed as to the situation 
in Great Britain, there now remains no 
room whatsoever for uncertainty; Eng- 
land’s needs, and its facilities for handling 
all the flour that can be sent abroad, have 
been clearly and authoritatively stated. 
This removes what has probably been the 
greatest single obstacle to the exporta- 
tion of flour, and should pave the way to 
a greatly increased export business. 

Mr. Edgar’s cable, and Mr. Lingham’s 
comment thereon, combine to form one of 
the best pieces of news the American mill- 
er has received in a long time. They show 
that the market abroad for American 
flour is open, with an urgent demand; and 
that the kood Administration is wholly 
alive to the situation, and working in 
complete harmony to achieve the end so 
earnestly desired. It is still necessary for 
the miller to accept, through his faith in 
the Food Administration, delays and re- 
strictions that may temporarily handicap 
him, because, inevitably, he cannot see the 
vast problem involved from all its angles; 
but the main doubts have been cleared 
away, and the basis on which unjust and 
unreasonable discrimination against flour 
and in favor of wheat has been advocated 
has been definitely destroyed. 


A BRIEF FOR THE OPPOSITION 

A very wise correspondent writes to 
The Northwestern Miller making the 
point that those millers who are engaged 
in a wild scramble to pay premiums over 
the government price for wheat are pre- 
senting an exceedingly bad argument for 
their own case. 

A year ago, the Food Administration, 
in fixing the maximum permitted profit 
for flour milling, determined upon twenty- 
five cents per barrel as a suitable figure. 
This was generally acceptable to millers, 
since it was in approximate harmony with 
their earnings in the years immediately 
preceding. It is true that when, by a sub- 
sequent ruling, the profit was determined 
not to be net but inclusive of federal 
taxes, the twenty-five cents proved much 
less acceptable and, in its final interpre- 
tation, permitted many millers a very 
small earning indeed. 

In spite of this, experience showed that 
twenty-five cents per barrel was a fair 
working basis; and when the Food Admin- 
istration formulated the present plan of 
operation, it determined upon a dollar 
and ten cents per barrel as a gross allow- 
ance, reckoning that this would cover a 
normal manufacturing and: selling cost, 
and yield the miller approximately 
twenty-five cents for his grinding toll. 
Little fault could be found with this con- 
clusion, and again millers were reasonably 
well satisfied with the regulation. 

No sooner, however, had the new basis 
been announced, and the distribution of 
wheat at government prices been discon- 
tinued, than millers set themselves to work 
to disprove their own argument that the 
industry could not live on a net earning of 
less than twenty-five cents a barrel. Al- 
lowed a dollar and ten cents gross on the 
basis of the minimum wheat price, they 
promptly began to dissipate in the wheat 
market first a few cents and later as much 
as fifty to sixty cents per barrel of the 
permitted grinding toll. So keen were 
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many of them to nullify the argument for 
a living wage for the milling industry that 
they displayed the utmost eagerness to 
overbid every other buyer for wheat to 
be ground into flour at a loss. 

Here and there letters have appeared * 
in the newspapers in which “Old Subscrib- 
er” points out, with more or less common- 
sense and soundness of argument, that the 
allowance to millers is manifestly too 
great, since it is possible for them to pay 
excessive prices for wheat and still, ap- 
parently, make a profit. The writers of 
these letters necessarily cannot know that 
the millers who do this are out of pocket 
on the business. The evidence in sight 
proves the case against the miller and 
the milling industry; and not only is this 
true in the eyes of the public, but it is not 
less a matter of comment in the grain 
trade, with all of its intimacy of associa- 
tion with milling. 

In the past fortnight, some of these 
ridiculous premiums on wheat have dis- 
appeared, and it is now indicated that, 
with a declining. demand for flour in the 
months to come, wheat prices will echo 
the reduction in demand. In the end, the 
government guaranty will probably have 
to carry the entire burden of sustaining 
wheat prices at the established level, and 
millers will have neither room for nor 
occasion to display their remarkably de- 
veloped abilities as distributors of prize 
money to wheat sellers. . 

Meanwhile, they will best serve their 
own interest by exercising restraint. 
Facing, as they are, a year of keen com- 
petition, millers will before the twelve- 
month is ended have need for all their 
reserves of profit, and for the full confi- - 
dence of the public in the fairness of the 
new price basis. To maintain stiff wheat 
premiums will mean, sooner or later, the 
loss of both. 


WISDOM IN MODERATION 

The announcement of the permanent 
fair price basis for flour, with a net bulk 
maximum selling price applied to each 
mill, has been followed by a marked tend- 
ency among millers to adopt the most fa- 
vorable reading of the new rules, and to 
place the greatest possible number of 
items in the schedule to be added to the 
bulk mill quotation. Changing of terms, 
long established on arrival draft basis, to 
sight draft, with an added interest charge 
for time of shipments in transit, and self- 
serving construction of every item in the 
package differential schedule, are in- 
stances in point; and to these some millers 
have found methods of adding supple- 
mentary minor charges and passing them 
on to the buyer. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this 
would be excellent business; and it must 
be admitted that there is much excuse for 
every miller to look well after every rea- 
sonable item if he is to operate with any 
profit at the gross margin allowed him. 
Furthermore, these supplementary charges 
are very easy to get just now when, in 
spite of continuation of substitute rules, 
demand for flour is still greater than cur- 
rent output, and the buyer may safely be 
told to take it or leave it at the miller’s 
terms. 

Today, flour-buying activity gives mill- 
ers the upper hand, and enables them to 
name their conditions; tomorrow, condi- 
tions are certain to be greatly changed. 
Soon these long-present holes in flour 
stocks will be filled, and the sharp edge 
will be taken off buying. The advantage 
in naming terms will then pass to buyers, 
and millers, instead of occupying a posi- 
tion of command, will begin looking for 
means, not to add items to the delivered 
price, but to figure as closely as possible 
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and secure orders to keep their plants in 
operation. 

This is by no means a gloomy prophecy. 
Millers may, however, as well face the 
truth and realize that, with domestic re- 
quirements temporarily met, milling ac- 
tivity will depend to a marked degree 
upon export buying, and this, unless con- 
ditions materially change, is not likely to 
be offered in at volume for the next 
few weeks, while troop and munitions de- 
mands have first call on shipping, and 
Europe’s own excellent crops are available 
to take care of immediate food needs. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more certain 
than that a tremendous fight for domestic 
business will continue through the autumn 
months, 

With this in prospect, the miller who 
cleverly devises ways and means for pass- 
ing the uttermost burden to his customers 
will gain no more than a very brief ad- 
vantage. Meanwhile he will not be able 
to avoid creating resentment in the mind 
of his trade, a factor of which his com- 

titors will be quick to take advantage. 

ater on, he will be placed in the ridicu- 
lous position of having to abandon his 
arbitrary position and, very likely, will 
then go further in conceding terms than 
millers who have from the first been sat- 
isfied with a reasonable policy. 

The whole present situation calls for 
moderation and the application of simple 
common-sense. Where terms and selling 
conditions with buyers are well established 
they should not be changed merely to 
make the most of technical construction 
of the new rules. Broadly speaking, every 
miller so equipped for business that he 
has made a fair profit in normal times 
can operate successfully on the new price 
basis. Few if any of them need to dust 
the bag to secure the last possible penny. 
They may not, it is true, waste anything; 
but neither may they, if they are to suc- 
ceed, adopt a policy of grab. Extremes 
in either direction are bad for the indi- 
bit ag miller and unwholesome for the 
trade. 








Jobbers’ Margins Unchanged 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Food 
Administration has made public the fol- 
lowing correction to a statement pub- 
lished on July 23, which has caused mis- 
understanding regarding the maximum 
rofits on wheat flour permitted to job- 


rs. 

On July 23 the Food Administration 
stated: “A jobber is required to sell at 
not more than 25 to 50 cents over the 
delivered cost to him, and the retailer at 
not more than $1.20 over the price which 
he pays for the flour.” 

The above-mentioned margins were 
named through error. The whole state- 
ment was intended as covering sales by 
mills only, and not sales by jobbers or 
retailers. : 

The margin allowed mills on sales of 
less than carload lots is 50c per bbl to 
dealers, bakers, etc. (not delivered), and 
$1.20 per bbl to actual consumers, over 
each mill’s carload fair price schedule. 

The margins allowed jobbers who are 
not millers remain unchanged, namely, 
50@75e per bbl in selling to retailers, 
who in turn are allowed margins of 80c 
@$1.20 per bbl over the cost to them. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





License for Reconditioners 


The following bulletin has been issued 
by the Law Department of the Food Ad- 
ministration: 

Reconditioners of flour are subject to 
license under the Presideut’s proclama- 
tion of Oct. 8, 1917, licensing all persons 
engaged in the business of “manufactur- 
ing (including milling, mixing and pack- 
ing), or distributing (including buying 
and selling),” wheat flour. They are also 
subject to the general license regulations 
No. I and to special license regulations 
No. II governing manufacturers of wheat 
flour. 

The word “manufacturer,” as used in 
the title to these regulations, is consid- 
ered to include all processing, includin 
reconditioning. Rule 19 of such —— 
license regulations prescribes the differ- 
ential permitted to licensees recondition- 
ing flour. 





Oats in Canada in 1917 averaged 30.25 
bus to the acre, and barley 23, against 
37.30 and 23.72, respectively, in 1916. 
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PACIFIC COAST MILL TRANSFER 





Entire System of Portland Flouring Mills Co., Comprising 11 Mills and Many 
Elevators and Warehouses, Passes from Wilcox Estate to M. H. Houser 


Porttanp, Orrecon, Aug. 5.—(Special 
Telegram )—Financial control of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., one of 
the largest and oldest milling companies 
on the coast, has passed from the Wilcox 
estate to Max H. Houser, vice-president 
for this zone of the Grain Corporation, 
and several associates. While the con- 
sideration was not announced, it is be- 
lieved to have been close to $10,000,000. 

The transaction involves complete con- 
trol of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., 
Pudget Sound Flouring Mills Co., Pudget 
Sound Warehouse Co., Pacific Coast Ele- 
vator Co., and subsidiary corporations. 
The company owns and operates 11 mills 
in the Northwest, having an aggregate 
capacity of more than 11,000 bbls of flour 
daily. The principal mill is in Portland, 
having a capacity of 4,000 bbls. 

The deal, it is understood, has been 
pending for some time. Soon after the 
death last March of Theodore B. Wilcox, 
who was sole owner, it became generally 
known that the properties were to be 
sold. Dutch interests were said to have 
been angling for them, but with the re- 
organization of the company with R. B. 
Wilcox at the head, outside interests had 
little chance to obtain control. 

Mr. Houser became interested in the 
property, but because of his position with 
the Grain Corporation of the United 
States Food Administration, hesitated to 
acquire large agit interests. His de- 
cision came only after it had been repre- 
sented to him that the property would 
probably be controlled outside of the 
Northwest if he did not step in. 

Reorganization plans are held up pend- 
ing Mr. Houser’s arrangements for plac- 
ing the property in trust for the period of 
the war. His connection with the Grain 
Corporation will make this step impera- 
tive. Raymond B. Wilcox, president of 
the company, is co-operating with Mr. 
Houser in the transaction, but will sever 
his connection when reorganization plans 
are complete. 

It was stated that the Wilcox estate has 
disposed of its entire interests in the com- 
pany. No changes are contemplated in 
the staff and management. J. W. Ganong, 
vice-president and general manager, wi 
be retained in that capacity, with his en- 
tire office and sales force. Other changes 
probably will await Mr. Houser’s assump- 
tion of active control. 

Active trade expansion at the close of 
the war is being planned by Mr. Houser. 
It is expected that opportunities not 

ssible before will be opened by the 
joint interests. 

Organized in 1884 by the late Theodore 
B. Wilcox and W. S. Ladd, the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co. has grown to a posi- 
tion of great importance in the North- 
west. With the European markets prac- 
tically closed to them, Mr. Wilcox and 
Mr. Ganong opened up trade opportuni- 
ties in China, Japan and the Far East. 
Pioneers in this field, they developed flour 
sales to a profitable point, and further 
development of the oriental trade seems 
almost certain after the war. 

Transfer of the Ladd interest in the 
company to Mr. Wilcox was made last 
February, shortly before Mr. Wilcox died. 
Two months ago the company was re- 
organized, with a board of directors in- 
cluding Edward Cookingham, Chester 
Thorne, H. F. Alexander, J. W. Ganong, 
E. A. Stuart, W. P. Hawley and William 
Jones, all high in the financial world. 

Coming to Portland about 10 years ago 
from Pomeroy, Wash., Mr. Houser has 
developed a grain export business that 
before the war outranked all others in 
Portland. Upon assuming his duties 
with the government, he organized the 
Pacific Grain Co., which is carrying on 
the business he started. 

Mr. Houser has announced that all 
profits over the normal 6 per cent accru- 
mg from the Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
will be donated by him to the Red Cross 
or other war charities. 

“TI regret that conditions were such that 
it was necessary to act at this time,” he 
said; “but local pride and after-war con- 
siderations caused my decision to take 
control of the property rather than -see 
it pass elsewhere. Because of plans for 


an extended vacation trip after the war, 
I was reluctant to take this action, but 
the opportunity to develop the Northwest 
flour trade was too great to be overlooked. 
It is my ambition to see flour from this 
section going to the four corners of the 
globe. This trade development can best 
be carried out by a joint, co-operative ef- 
fort of mills here, as this plan now is be- 
ing outlined and practiced in many east- 
ern manufacturing centers.” 
J. M. Lownspate. 





POSITION OF RYE MILLERS 


Attitude of Industry as Presented to Food 
Administration Outlined in Address 
of President Blodgett 


Cuicaco, It1., Aug. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A permanent organization of rye 
millers of the United States was formed 
today at the Congress Hotel, to be known 
as the National Association of Rye Flour 
Millers. The meeting was attended by 
several of the leading rye millers from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and 
some from eastern states. This organiza- 
tion follows a former gathering of rye 
millers held in Chicago some six weeks 
ago. 
eThe officers elected were as follows: 
Frank H. Blodgett, Janesville, Wis., pres- 
ident; Truman W. Brophy, Jr., Chicago, 
vice-president; Lee M. Powell, Milwaukee, 
secretary, and P. A. Murphy, Minneap- 
olis, treasurer. The executive committee 
includes the officers and E. O. Wright, 
Menomonie, Wis; W. P. een in, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; Hugh Galbraith, Troy, 
N. Y; G. A. Thomas, Minneapolis, and 
H. F. Marsh, New Prague, Minn. 

Proposed constitution and by-laws were 
read and approved, but will be left with 
the officers. for final adoption. 

Among those present were F. H. Blod- 
gett, J. M. Quilty, St. Paul, Minn., W. P. 
McLaughlin, Lee M. Powell, E. O. Wright, 
W. R. Morris and R. P. Woodworth, 
both of Minneapolis, and H. F. Marsh. 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, was present by in- 
vitation. 





C. H. CHALien. 


At the meeting of delegates of the Na- 
tional Association of Rye Flour Millers, 
held in Chicago on Aug. 6, President 
Frank H. Blodgett, Janesville, Wis., pre- 
sented the following summary of what 
had been done by the association, in con- 
junction with the Food Administration, 
to further the use of rye flour: 

The purpose of this meeting is to make 
permanent the organization of rye flour 
millers formed in June. This organiza- 
tion was the result of conditions that had 
paralyzed the domestic trade in rye flour, 
and which, if continued, would have killed 
all domestic demand for this product. 

Not only were rye millers vitally af- 
fected by the situation, but also directly 
concerned were the growers of the grain, 
the jobbers of the flour, and the bakers 
and consumers of rye bread. The farmer 
was threatened with the loss of his most 
remunerative market, the jobber and the 
baker with the loss of an important 
branch of their business, while the con- 
sumer lost the use of a valuable bread- 
stuff. 

In vain individual millers, jobbers and 
bakers had attempted to secure the nec- 
essary changes in conditions. At this 
June meeting of rye millers, after thor- 
oughly canvassing the situation, it was 
decided that only by concerted action 
could the necessary results be obtained. 
Therefore, at that time was formed the 
National Association of Rye Flour Mill- 
ers, who appointed a committee with 
authority to present to the Food Admin- 
istration the views of this association. 

A hearing was held June 25 at Wash- 
ington, before John J. Stream, chairman 
of the Coarse Grain Division, and Mr. 
Evans and Mr. Hammill, all of the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration, who ac- 
corded to the committee the test con- 
sideration and courtesy. During the three 
and one-half hours devoted to the sub- 
ject, all phases and conditions affecting 
the industry were thoroughly reviewed. 
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The attention of the Food Administra- 
tion was particularly directed to the fol- 
lowing points: , 

That rye flour has in past years con- 
stituted an important, if minor, factor in 

(Continued on page 476.) 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers fer the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 4 Aug. 5 

ug. 3 July 27 1917 1916 
. -242,820 178,530 184,790 359,595 

















Minneapolis .. 
Duluth-Superior ..... «...- 23,170 32,125 
Milwaukee ..... 9,000 65,500 8,000 11,200 
Totals ....... 251,820 184,030 215,960 402,920 
Outside milis*.. 74,2838 ...... 118,420 180,205 
Ag’gate sprg.326,103 ...... 334,380 583,125 
St. Louis ...... 39,800 40,000 30,800 30,100 
St. Louist ..... 58,200 39,700 36,500 50,300 
Buffalo ........ 72,400 73,300 79,450 115,200 
Rochester ..... 2,750 700 9,200 9,900 


26,500 27,750 1,800 19,500 


Chicago ....... ° 
75,100 73,700 62,400. 64,000 


Kansas City.... 


” Kansas Cityt...344,570 300,038 179,890 212,730 


Toledo ........ 27,660 15,650 9,400 28,700 
Toledof ....... 51,329 38,750 19,820 54,270 
Nashville** ....120,275 108,913 66,680 113,025 
Portiand, Oreg.. 10,821 ..... | 
Seattle ........ Tate. incre 1,600 17,220 
Tacoma ....... 7,925 10,336 20,480 32,330 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Aug. 4 Aug. 5 

Aug. 3 July 27 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...... 46 34 36 74 
Duluth-Superior .. .. 8° 64 89 
Outside mills* .... 38 19 38 58 
Average spring.. 28 18 36 74 
Milwaukee ....... 70 41 65 45 
St. Louis ......... 79 79 61 74 
St. Louist ........ 75 61 47 83 
Buffalo ........... 43 44 47 69 
Rochester ........ 13 4 45 49 
CHICAGO ..ciccsccs 95 96 10 66 
Kansas City ...... 91 89 86 90 
Kansas Cityft ..... 100 96 72 79 
Toledo .........+. 67 33 20 60 
Toledof ........+.. 53 53 20 61 
Nashville** ....... 71 61 45 78 
Portland, Oregon... 26 es 11 i 
Seattle ........... 15 es 5 42 
Tacoma ......6+6. 13 18 35 0 
TOROS was cscscice 55 46 41 65 
Minnesota-Dakotas 28 18 36 74 
Other states ...... 58 62 - 40 57 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 3 at a!! 
above points shows an increase of 9 per cent 
from week ending July 27. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour,made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


RYE PARTIAL SUBSTITUTE 


Bakers Will Be Permitted te Use Rye Flour 
to the Extent of 5 Per Cent in 
Making Victory Bread 

While no definite advices have as yet 
been received by rye millers from the 
Food Administration, it has been gener- 
ally understood for several days that con- 
cessions had been made and that bakers 
would be allowed to use at least 5 per cent 
rye flour in place of a like quantity of 
other substitutes. 

In answer to a wire sent him by a rye 
miller asking for information on this 
subject, John J. Stream, of the Food Ad- 
ministration, at Washington, replied as 
follows: 

“Rye is considered partial wheat flour 
substitute. One-fifth of substitute re- 
quired may be rye. Under old rule, rye 
bread composed of half rye was as fol- 
lows: fifty rye, thirty-seven and a half 
wheat and twelve and a half substitute. 
Under new rule, this could be fifty-two 
and a half rye, thirty-seven and a half 
wheat and ten substitutes.” 

Food Administration Baking 104 Rules 
47-H, reads in part, as follows: 

“Effective immediately, rye flour or rye 
meal is permitted as a partial wheat flour 
substitute, It is permitted as a substi- 
tute up to one-fifth of the substitute «e- 
quirements. For example, Victory bread 
may contain 75 lbs of wheat flour, 20 |bs 
of substitutes and five pounds of rye 
flour.” 

Rye millers are ay andy: that this is an 
entering wedge and that before long, ry¢ 
flour will be considered the same as other 
substitutes, 
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ENGLAND WANTS IMPORTS OF FLOUR 





British Importers Deny that Wheat Imports are Preferable—Wheat Storage at 
Ports Lacking, But Plenty of Space for Flour—Situation 
Laid Before Food Ministries 


Lonpon, Ene, Aug. 1. — Crna 
Cable) —Statements appearing n The 
Northwestern Miller of July 10 (Eastern 
Department) that there exists a conges- 
tion of flour in British ports, and that 
therefore wheat must be exported instead 
of flour, are absolutely erroneous. There 
is no congestion whatever; on the con- 
trary, importers declare they are pre- 
pared to receive, store and promptly dis- 
tribute double the quantity of flour al- 
located to them. 

American flour rather than wheat has 
met the emergency here during the past 
year. Storage facilities for wheat in 
these ports are inadequate, while there 
exists unlimited storage for flour. There 
is a strong demand for our flour here by 
bakers and importers, who want all they 
can possibly get. 

At a conference of British importers 
held here last week, surprise and indigna- 
tion were expressed that America should 
submit to a reduction of flour imports, and 
strong protests were made to the Ameri- 
can and British food administrations. 

Discrimination against American flour, 
as pro is inexcusable from every 
standpoint. American millers should make 
a most vigorous and emphatic protest 
against the pro programme of ex- 
porting more wheat and less flour. The 
national interest here is best served by 
larger importations of flour. Every ef- 
fort should be made to arouse the millers 
to this danger. : 

‘The demand for American flour is from 
the British people, while the demand for 
wheat comes exclusively from wheat deal- 
ers who desire to take advantage of the 
situation and gain a monopoly of the 
trade. 

Wiruram C, Epear. 





Carloads of Rice Flour 


The following regulation has been is- 
sued by the Food Administration: 

All carload shipments of rice or rice 
flour shall be in car lots of not less than 
60,000 Ibs, unless a different minimum 
is authorized by special written permis- 
sion of the United States Food Admin- 
istrator, provided, however, that when 
cars of lower carrying capacity are used, 
the maximum load which the car will car- 
ry may be used without such permission. 





FOOD MUST BE CONSERVED 





Allied Conference Adopts Resolution Calling 
on America te Continue Programme 
of Close Economy 


Wasnineton, D. C., Aug. 3.—Continu- 
ance of food conservation by the Ameri- 
can public, to accumulate food reserves 
for the prosecution of a long war, if that 
is necessary to humble Germany, was 
urged today in a cabled resolution re- 
ceived b Food Administration from 
the conference of allied food controllers 
now meeting with Herbert C. Hoover in 
London, resolution emphasized , the 
necessity of building up reserves in North 
America as an insurance against crop fail- 
ures and the diminution of agricultural 
labor. The cable reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That while the increased 
production of the United States renders 
it possible to relax some of the restric- 
tions which have borne with peculiar 
hardship upon all our peoples, yet it is 
absolutely necessary that rigid economy 
and elimination of waste in consump- 
tion and handling of all foodstuffs, as 
well as increased production, should be 
maintained throughout the European 
allied countries and in North America. 

_ “It is only by such economy and elim- 
ination of waste that the transportation 
of the necessary men and supplies from 
North America to the European front can 
be accomplished, and that stocks of food- 
stuffs can be built up in North America 
as an insurance against the ever-present 
danger of Sereda and the possible 
necessity for large and emergency drafts 
to Euro We cannot administer the 
food p on the basis of one year’s 
war. We must prepare for its long con- 


tinuance if we are to insure absolute 
victory.” 

Before the war, only about 10 per cent 
of the food deficit in the allied countries 
was provided by America. Approximate- 
72 per cent of the allied deficit was 

ed last year by the United States and 
Canada, and from the 1918 crops we will 
very probably be called upon to supply a 
much larger proportion of this ever-in- 
creasing European deficit. 

About 1,500,000 tons of shipping could 
be saved if it were possible to withdraw 
ships now taking to Europe food from 
Australia, India and South America. This 
would transport and maintain in France 
a much larger army of American sol- 


basis as the rest of the American people. 
Probably as long as the war lasts they 
miust use Victory bread. . 

“They must face as rigid economy in 
other directions. Especially is this true 
at present in the case of sugar. 
American people as a whole are expected 
to adopt, on Aug. 1, an honor ration of 
two pounds of sugar per person per 
month.” 

Ricwarp B. Watrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Quiet—Trade Awaits Revision of Sub- 
stitute Requirements—Flour Exports 
Small—Millfeed Nominal 

(Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Cuicaco, Itu., Aug. 6.—Due principal- 
ly to the i in the price of cotton 
sacks, many mills have reduced their 
uotations on flour 10@20c bbl within 
the last three or four days. Some mills 
in the Southwest are said to be willing to 

















FAIR FLOUR AND FEED PRICE SCHEDULE 
Basis, Carload Lots, Bulk, at Mill 
Middlings, 
Mixed shorts and 
Milling point— Flour, bbi Bran, ton feed, red dog, ton 
Boston, Mass. ............ $10.65 $29.66 $30.91 $32.66 
WUC SOEs ING Mess cenceds 10.61 30.26 $1.51 32.26 
Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 10.56 ’ 29.86 31.11 31.86 
Baltimore, Md. ........... 10.56 29.66 30.91 31.66 
it i Sak. eas 10.33 28.16 29.41 30.16 
Rochester, N. Y........... 10.54 29.46 30.71 31.46 
Nashville, Tenn. .......... 10.38 27.46 28.71 29.46 
ro ae a ae 10.73 31.06 ~ 32.31 33.06 
DONS. Tei kicinig oo vee 10.75 31.26 $2.51 33.26 
Co EE ere 10.31 27.46 28.71 29.46 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... 10.33 27.76 29.01 29.76 
Louisville, Ky. ........... 10.30 26.86 28.11 28.86 
Cidonne, TR kik ec ieoed 10.14 25.26 26.51 27.26 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 10.01 23.36 24.61 25.36 
Duloth,:. Mime. «oo cesc ees 10.05 23.36 24.61 25.36 
Grand Forks, N. D........ 9.77 20.82 22.07 22.82 
Aberdeen; 8. BD: ..... 000. 9.65 19.95 21.20 21.95 
Great Falls, Mont:........ 9.33 16.67 17.92 18.67 
St. Louis, M@is ivsis...... 10.09 24.46 25.71 26.46 
New Orleans, La:......... 10.16 27.26 28.51 29.26 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 9.89 22.26 23.51 24,26 
Wichita, Kansas .......... 9.58 19.41 20.66 21.41 
CI RR ee Sec e ceeds 9.89 29.26 23.51 24.26 
Galveston, Texas ......... 10.23 29.76 $1.01 31.76 
Fort Worth, Texas........ 10.12 28.66 29.91 30.66 
El Paso, Texas...........- 10.36 31.16 32.41 33.16 
Portland, Oregon ...... 
Tacoma, Wash. ........ 9.95 93.15 24.40 25.15 
Astoria, Oregon........ 
Seattle, Wash, ........ 
San Francisco, Cal......... 10.15 23.75 25.00 25.75 
Los Angeles, Cal........... 10.35 24.30 25.55 26.30 
San Diego, Cal............ 10.27 26.81 28.06 28.81 
Salt Lake City, Utah...... 8.98 25.80 27.05 27.80 
diers, it is pointed out. Many of the sell as low as $10.60 in cotton 1-bbls, 


difficulties of convoy could be overcome 
if the bulk of shipping plied the single 
lane between Europe and North America. 

Interpreted in terms of men on the 
fighting front, every ship diverted from 
Australia could perform an equivalent 
service from American ports, and in the 
time it takes for one round trip from 
Europe to Australia could make two ad- 
ditional trips from Europe to the United 
States. In other words, it could furnish 
Europe with the same amount of food 
and in the same length of time could 
make one trip as a troop ship and another 
to transport additional food. 

“With men leaving our farms in ever- 
increasing numbers to engage in direct 
war work,” the Food Administration 
states, “we probably see this year the 
height of our agricultural production. To 
protect ourselves and the allies against 
the inevitable shortages of the future we 
must take advantage of this year’s pro- 
duction to lay by reserves. 

“Although 5 ogee eating-places and 
households which voluntarily went to a 
no-wheat basis earlier in the year have 
been released from their promise to fore- 
go entirely the use of wheat, they must 
still practice economy. Release from 
their pledge only places them on the same 


Chicago. Offerings are increasing, and 
considerable has been booked within the 
last four or five days. Buyers are holding 
off on making purchases of new sprin 
wheat flour. is is true largely of bi 
bakers as they prefer to wait for samples 
of the new product. Cracker manufac- 
turers do not seem anxious to make con- 
tracts on soft wheat flour, even at as 
low as $9.80@10, bulk, Chicago. The pre- 
vailing quotation on rye flour made of 
new grain, August shipment, is $8.90@ 
9.20, bulk, at most any point in Wisconsin. 
C. H. Cmatren. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 6.—Mills re- 
port a lessening demand for flour, said 
to be due largely to inclination of trade 
to await revision of substitute require- 
ments. Quotations show no change, most 
mills obtaining the maximum permitted 
price of $10.37@10.38 bbl in 98-lb cotton 

Offerings: of interior mills are 
moderate, and in some instances 10@20c 
below the maximum basis. 

Cash wheat in excellent demand today, 
No. 2 or better dark hard selling at 
$2.18@2.21. Receipts continue liberal. 
Continued hot, dry weather is causing im- 
portant deterioration in condition of corn 
over practically the entire Southwest, 
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with weather forecast suggesting no im- 
mediate relief. m 
. R. E. Sreraurne. 





Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 6.—Flour lower 
and lifeless, leading southwestern brands 
selling at $11, cotton, Minneapolis. Lead- . 
er, presumably new, was offered at $11.14, 
cotton; and soft winter at $9.85, if not 
$9.75, bulk. Flour for export running 
small, while 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 bus 
wheat are said to be heading here for 
shipment. Local grain corporation re- 
fuses to say whether government intends 
exporting wheat instead of flour. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PuitavevpuiA, Pa., Aug. 6.—Trade in 
flour slow, and prices favored buyers, with 
ample offerings. Quotations, to arrive, per 
196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 
winter wheat, 100 per cent, $10.65@10.90; 
Kansas wheat, 100 per cent, $11.25@11.50; 
spring wheat, 100 per cent, $11.25@11.50. 
Substitutes p Ath freely offered, dull 
and. weak. Rye flour quiet, and barely 
steady. 

Samuet S. DaniEts. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 6.—No change in 
flour situation. Offerings of Kansas hard 
wheat patents light. ft winter wheat 
flours offered moderately, but very little 
demand. All prices unchanged. Mill- 
feed dull and nominal; no new wheat 
feeds offered. 

Louis W. DePass. 





THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 





Cutting Well Advanced—yYields Up to Ex- 
Prospects Gen- 
erally Fine “ 

Wheat-cutting is well advanced in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota, 
and threshing machines are hard at work 
throughout this territory. Yields are de- 
clared to be fully up to expectations, and 
the quality of the grain is superb. Very 
few reports show a yield under 15 bus, . 
while many estimate 25 bus per acre or 
more. 

Some cutting will be done in southern 
North Dakota this week, but harvesting 
will not be general there for a week or 
10 days yet. Some light yields are looked 
for in that state, in sections hit by the 
drouth, but even there, yields of 5 to 8 bus 
are anticipated. In the eastern part of 
North Dakota, conditions are very good 
and an average yield of 15 to 20 bus is 


tat 





» 


* talked of. 


Throughout the Northwest, the average 
yield of oats, barley and rye is very good, 
with the exception of sections in western 
Pe So pope where rye was damaged ‘by 

routh. 


YIELDS OF GRAIN IN NORTHWEST 

The attached is compiled from reports 

received from interior northwestern mills, 

and shows the indicated yield of wheat 

and small grain in the respective localities: 
MINNESOTA (BUS) 

Wheat Oats Barley Ry 


Marshall .......... 20-30 40-60 30-40 ee 
Rush City ......... 27 45 35 35 
OaMRIS 2 cssececcccs 18-20 30-50 


Montevideo ........ 20-22 30-60 25-40 12-15 


WU: Se 20 50 40 10 





Hastings 40-50 30-40 10-15 
Melrose 0 50 40 25 
Red Wing 40-50 30-40 18-20 
Madison .... 50-60 40-50 20 
Wabasha ... ee ee 

New Ulm .... oe 50 30 18 
Little Falls ........ 20 30 30 25 
OE, So coc cue oe 25 my 40 40 
Appleton .......... 10-25 30 40 20-25 
Mankato .......... 20 35-40 30 30 
Janesville ......... 20-25 40-50 40 20 
Madelia ........... 20-25 50-65 35-40 20-25 
Springfield ........ 15-18 45-60 30-50 18-25 
Herman .......++«+ 17 80 35 15 
Crookston ......... 15 35 40 16 


Faribault .......... 22 45 38 40 

Kenyon es 

Morristown 

Fergus Falls ....... 20 40 25 30 
NORTH DAKOTA (BUS) 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 

20 45 5 7 





Cavalier ..:.......- 3 

ee eee 20 25 25 25 
ere ee 25 15 7 
Harvey 8-10 20 30 10-12 
Minot .... 6 10 10 10 
Dickinson .. 8 4-6 7 
Lidgerwood ........ 15-20 30 40 20 
Mandan ............ 7 20 se 10 
New Rockford ..... 18 40 30 25 
Valley City ........ 15 40 30 15-20 
Park River ........ 14 35 28-30 8-10 
ND debecsccnises 20 30 35 15 
Grand Forks ...... 15 35 20 18 
Bismarck ........++ 7 15 15 20 


SOUTH DAKOTA (BUS) 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
18 45 40 80 


Yankton .........++ 
Webster .......4... 15 40 40 15 
Redfield ..........+ 22 40 35 12 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 64,290 bbls. The output (week 
ending Aug. 3) was 242,820 bbls, against 
184,790 in 1917, 359,595 in 1916, and 
289,555 in 1915. 

* 

There seems to be a little more life to 
the flour market—both supply and de- 
mand. Receipts of wheat from the South- 
west in the last week were comparatively 
heavy, and city mills are making the most 
of the opportunity. They are grinding all 
the wheat they can get hold of, in order 
to help keep their customers supplied un- 
til new spring wheat is moving freely. 

The crop movement is starting in much 
earlier than usual. Among Monday’s re- 
ceipts were 48 cars of spring wheat, most- 
ly all new, and, if rains do not interfere 
with threshing, increased arrivals are 
looked for daily. 

Advices from the East are that the 
trade is loaded with soft wheat flour and 
anxious to obtain hard wheat flour. De- 
mand is general. Millers anticipate a 
steady consumptive demand for many 
weeks. In their opinion, it will take some 
time to fill up the holes. 

The demand for substitutes is fair 
though, aside from oat flour, none is ac- 
tive. Corn products are moving slowly, 
and the edge seems to be off of the de- 
mand for barley flour. Buyers will take 
white rye flour, but little of this is ob- 
tainable. In order to get rid of stocks 
of dark rye held at distributing centers, 
mills have been forced to reduce prices 
sharply. 

Wheat flovr prices are about 10@l5c 
bbl lower for the week, on account of re- 
duction in sacks. Current mill quotations 
are: 100 per cent wheat flour, $10.51@ 
10.56; durum flour, $10.51@10.56; barley 
flour, $8.25@9; oat flour, $13; rice flour, 
$18 per bbl,—in 98-lb cotton sacks f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. White corn flour, $5.30@ 
5.50; yellow corn flour, $4.70@4.80; pure 
white rye, $5.13@5.30; 70 per cent extrac- 
tion medium rye, $4.62; dark rye, $2.87 
@3,—in sacks per 100 lbs. 


* * 


The outstanding feature of the mill- 
feed market is scarcity. While Minneap- 
olis mills are running a little heavier than 
they have been, yet they are not making 
enough feed to take care of their mixed- 
car orders. More than half of the inte- 
rior mills in the Northwest are idle, and 
those that are running are not operating 
to exceed an average of 50 per cent ca- 
pacity. Not much change in the supply 
situation can be expected until new wheat 
is available in quantity. 

Even after the mills begin grinding 
nearer maximum capacity, it will be some 
time before there will be any surplus of- 
ferings. The country is bare of supplies. 
Those conversant with trade conditions 
declare that seldom, if ever before, was 
the country so well cleaned up on mill- 
feed. 

Naturally, with wheat feeds scarce, de- 
mand for substitutes is good. Even of 
these, however, there is no surplus, and 
offerings are quickly absorbed. 

Feed prices are a shade lower, in line 
with the reduction in sacks. Mills quote 
bran at $29.26@29.40 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $31.17@31.47; flour middlings, 
$30.66@30.72; red dog, $30.68@31.57; 
barley feed, $33; corn feed meal, $48@ 
50; rye middlings, $43,—in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 45 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 32,325 bbls, show that in the 


week ending Aug. 3 they made 74,283 
bbls of flour, against 73,367 in 1917. 

Forty-five “outside” mills last week 
shipped no flour to foreign countries, 
against 225 bbls in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
The following table shows the amount 
of rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Aug. 3, 1918, as reported by 2 
Minneapolis mills and 6 interior mills in 


barrels: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat’ Rice 











ae 4,581 7,739 6,502 870 
Interior .... 2,885 237 «41,481 ove 
Totals ... 7,466 7,976 7,983 870 ° 


During the week ending July 27, 3 Min- 
neapolis mills and 12 interior made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Mple. .ceccs 450 65,780 18,325 1,200 3,030 
Interior ....10,374 1,811 2,820 ose awe 


Totals ...10,824 7,591 21,145 1,200 3,030 
MINNEAPOLI§ MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Aug. 6: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. . 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 1,532,000 bus, 
a total increase from the preceding week 
of 921,000 bus. The increase was all at 
Minneapolis. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 3, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 








Minneapolis .....1,531 650 2,486 1,026 973 
Duluth ......... 1 *441 960 148 392 
Totals ........ 1,532 1,091 3,446 1,174 1,365 
Duluth, b’d’d.... «2+ ose 30 1 2 
Totals ........ 1,532 1,091 3,476 1,175 1,367 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 3, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 74,293 104,811 162,085 105,889 








Duluth ....... *17,046 24,931 99,385 68,094 
Totals ...... 91,339 129,742 261,470 163,983 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 79,279 12,851 1,896 
Totals ..... 91,339 139,021 274,321 165,879 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 
to May 5, 1917. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


1918 
Minneapolis.. 41 382 7,662 1,036 2,840 

















Duluth....... 7 ‘461 7,921 85 877 
Totals ..... 48 833 15,583 1,121 3,717 
Duluth, b’d’d. .. eve 210 1 64 
Totals ..... 48 833 15,793 1,122 3,781 


*Includes Canadian. 

ASKS FOR RATE READJUSTMENT 

John G. McHugh, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, has 
addressed an open letter to Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic, Washing- 
ton, setting forth the unjust restrictions 
under which the producers of the North- 
west are suffering under arbitrary freight 
rate and transit regulations. 

Mr. McHugh, in his letter, outlines the 
situation in detail, shows the rank dis- 
crimination against Minneapolis, and il- 
lustrates his contentions with a map of 
the Northwest, showing the territory shut 
out from this market on account of the 
unjust rates, 

He sums up his letter as follows: “The 
relief Minneapolis demands from the 
present rate situation is, briefly: 

“1. Freight rates from Sersttery north- 


west of a line from La Crosse, Wis., to 
Omaha, Neb., should be less to Duluth than 
to Chicago, with transit at Minneapolis, 
without penalty on the through rate to 
Duluth. Where a slight out-of-line haul 
results via Minneapolis, a slight penalty 
should apply at Minneapolis, sufficient to 
cover the slight out-of-line haul, if any. 
This to include Omaha itself, making 
the rate to Duluth from Omaha the same 
as to Chicago from Omaha. 

“2. Transit at Minneapolis without pen- 
alty on all Montana grain on the through 
rate to Chicago. 

“3. Transit at Minneapolis on all grain 
from South Dakota and from Mimesota 
northwest of a line from Minneapolis to 
Sioux City, Iowa, without penalty on the 
through rate to Chicago; or with a slight 
transit penalty in strict harmony with 
the out-of-line haul to Chicago via Min- 
neapolis. 

“4. A 2¥,c out-of-line haul transit pen- 
alty at Minneapolis on grain from the 
Great Northern Railway and Soo Line, 
on the through rate to Duluth.” 

Minneapolis asks only that it be placed 
on a fair competitive basis with other 
terminals. 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


Rae Haynes is a sergeant in Co. A, 15th 
U. S. Reserve Engineers. Sergeant 
Haynes is a Minneapolis boy, and former- 
ly sold flour for Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., of Milwaukee, in West Virginia. 

Farly in 1917, he made application for 





Sergeant Rae Haynes 


the officers’ training camp at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and was accepted. He 
went to Milwaukee to acquaint his firm of 
his intentions. In Pittsburgh on his way 
back to West Virginia from Milwaukee, 
he met an army officer, who was recruit- 
ing a regiment of engineers, and being 
told that if he wished service as early 
as possible, he had better enlist in this 
regiment, Mr. Haynes decided to do so. 
He anticipated that a course of training 
in an officers’ training camp might mean 
a delay of several dhcoer: in getting 
abroad. He therefore enlisted in the en- 
gineers, and was immediately promoted 
to the rank of sergeant. His regiment ar- 
rived in France July 1, 1917, and has been 
in active service ever since. 

Sergeant Haynes is a son of H.C. 
Haynes, formerly manager of the St. 
Paul Bread Co., and later of the Haynes 
Bread Co., of St. Paul. 


BAG PRICES LOWER 


Mills have been notified of a $57 decline 
in cotton bag prices this week. The 98-lb 
size is quoted at $240.25, 49-lb $154, and 
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the 241-lb $107.25, per M, printed on 
one side, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 
The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: We have made special inquiries 
regarding the labor situation and find that 
while harvest help is scarce in places, 
there is no actual suffering, and appar- 
ently the crops will be harvested in good 
shape. The help of townspeople and gov- 
ernment assistance are producing good 
results. 

During the week severe hail storms, 
especially in North Dakota, did consider- 
able damage. Recent rains throughout 
the territory while late, benefited late 
oats, barley and flax in the dry section 
of North Dakota. 

Minnesota: In the northern quarter of 
the state harvesting of coarse grains is 
general, but little wheat ‘has been cut. In 
the central and southern sections harvest- 
ing of barley, oats and rye is about com- 
pleted, while one-half of the wheat is cut. 
Little threshing has been done. Blue- 


‘stem wheat in southern Minnesota has 


been somewhat affected by black rust and 
too much forcing weather, but other va- 
rieties are in better condition. The esti- 
mates of yields in the southern half of 
the state indicate 15-18 bus of wheat per 
acre; barley, 30; oats, 40. Flax shows a 
promising condition with few exceptions 
in the northern half of the state. Corn is 
developing very rapidly. 

South Dakota: The general situation is 
very satisfactory. Black rust did slight 
damage. Harvesting of coarse grains is 
almost completed and a few cars of new 
barley have been — Samples of 
new wheat show considerable variation in 
quality. In some localities it is of the 
soft variety, while in others it is hard and 
flinty. The fine condition of corn and 
flax is still maintained. 

North Dakota: Decided improvement 
in the western half of the state due to 
fine rains past week. These will help 
the filling of early grain and develop the 
late sown. This section, however, is so 
very spotted and uneven that the out- 
come is uncertain. Flax shows a great 
improvement also in this section. In the 
eastern half of the state while spotted, 
the general conditions indicate a crop 
above the average, but not a bumper 
as first anticipated. Considerable rye 
and barley have been harvested and 
threshing will start within 10 days. Lit- 
tle wheat has been cut. The state has 
been remarkably free from black rust, 
but has had some blight due to hot 
weather. 

Montana: Recent rains have improved 
the hay and feed conditions, as well as 
the late grain. As previously reported, 
the northern part of the state will raise 
but little grain. The central districts have 
good crops of both winter and spring 
wheat and oats. In the southern valleys 
good yields of from 20 to 25 bus of wheat 
are predicted. In the eastern part there 
are a number of areas that will probably 
produce very fair crops, while others arc 
poor. The late moisture may, however, 
improve crops much more than antici- 
pated. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A. P. Cole, vice-president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., flour, Pittsburgh, is in 
Minneapolis calling on millers. 


E. P. Kehoe has resigned as statistician 
for the Chamber of Commerce, to go wit! 
the Fraser-Smith Co., grain, Minneapoli:. 


John R. Swift, manager Montana Ele- 
vator Co., Lewiston, has bought a men.- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber f 
Commerce, 

At a meeting of the bakers of Ramscy 
County, held in St. Paul last week, a re- 
search committee was appointed to secure 
a substitute for sugar. 

T. J. Edwards, vice-president of the 
Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mills Co., of Mis- 
soula, Mont., passed through Minneapolis 
Aug. 2, on his way east. 

C. E. Mounts, salesman for the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mills Co., is a 
member of the 29th Casual Company, 
162d Depot Brigade, Camp Pike, Ark. 

Arthur F. Vanson, of St. Peter, bas 
been reappointed a member of the State 
Board of Grain Appeals at Minneapolis, 
and Hans J. Bjorge a member of the 
board at Duluth, 

C. W. Robinson, formerly Minneapolis 


(Continued on page 476.) 
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‘The week has been one of steady activ- 
ity among southwestern mills, maximum 
capacity being closely approached in flour 
production. oe and a majority of in- 
terior southwestern, mills have experi- 
enced little or no difficulty in selling 
to their limit at the maximum 
lished by the Food Administra’ While 
the bulk flour basis of $9.89 bbl, Kansas 
City, remains unchanged, mills have made 
a reduction in the price of flour sacked in 
cotton 98-lb sacks corres g to the 
deduction announced in cost of the 
packages, which amounts to about 12c 
bbl. The cotton sack basis today is there- 
fore $10.37, compared with $10.49 a week 


ago. 

Seal flour brokers report purchases of 
hard wheat flour from outside mills at 10 
@15c bbl below the basis, with gradually 
increased offerings which, as yet, are not 
at all burdensome, Continued complaint 
is heard, however, of the lacking inquiry 
for soft wheat flour, which is offered free- 
ly at 30@40e bbl below the basis. 

The absence of export business is giv- 
ing millers increased concern, as 
realize that the present rate of operations 
cannot long be maintained, in the absence 
of foreign business, when the spring wheat 
mills resume grinding on a seale that is 
usual following the northern harvest. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 


bbls, with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ..cccccvcccccese 75,100 91 
Last We@K ..sccccsccccedes 73,700 89 
Year 80 seccccovcivcceses 62,400 86 
TWO Ye@rS AGO wesceveceess 64,000 90 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of .. mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ..seees 342,570 344,570 100 
Last week ....es6 312,720 300,038 95 
Year agO .scesccs 247,020 179,890 72 
Two years ago... 267,720 | 212,781 79 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 325 bbls this week, 675 last week, 
6,266 a year ago and 12,592 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 31 report domes- 
tic business good and 12 fair. 


A SCRAMBLE FOR MILLFEED 


The absence of the price factor in the 
competition for millfeed places would-be 
buyers in a rather puzzling position: Per- 
sonality and a record for past favors have 
become about the only assets that count, 
when a mill, through some very infre- 
quent cireumstance, finds itself in posi- 
tion to offer a car of bran or shorts on 
the open market, and the purchaser select- 
ed has reason to consider f singular- 
ly fortunate. The large demand for feed, 
to accompany flour in mixed cars going 
to established trade, is augmented by 
Increasing local inquiry due to continued 
dry, hot weather, which has parched the 
pastures and is retarding the growth of 
alfalfa and other hay. 

Some variation is to be noted in the 
quotations for sacked feed, caused by the 
use of sacks of different sizes, some mills 
using 46-in burlaps, while others use up 
to 52-in bags for bran, resulting in 
tations on a range of $27.30@27,70 
for bran. Quotations in this column 
therefore be based on the price of 


5 


feed, with the cost of 48-in 
in order that confusion 


may be avoided. 
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In line with the fosegving, car-lot quota- 


tions on sacked bran, f.o.b. Kansas City, 
are $27.50 ton, for mixed feed $28.75, and 
for shorts $29.50. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND THE MARKET 


Receipts of wheat in Kansas City were 
over 3,300 carloads this week, or 500,000 
bus larger than last week. Continued 
heavy arrivals gradually depressed prices 
until today, when pe / y all the bet- 
ter grades of both hard and soft wheat 
sold at the government price, only the 
poorer samples, which are desirable for 
ee purposes, bringing a small pre- 

um. 


Buying has been of a good character 
throughout the week, but was unequal to 
the heavy offerings. Today the Food Ad- 
ministration buyer was called u to 
take 115 cars of wheat, many of which 
were the hard va , though soft wheat 

redominated. Dark No. 1 and No, 2 

ard sold at the close of the week at $2.18 
@2.21, and the more ordinary samples in 
the same grades at $2.15@2.18. No. 1 red 
brought $2.18, and No. 2, $2.15. 

There is a continued shipping demand 
for the account of eastern and northern 
mills, and elevator interests were largely 
in the market late in the week. Local 
elevator stocks were materially increased, 
and now total 2,500,000 bus. It is thought 
this accumulation does not include much 
of the government purchases, and elevator 
men state that the lack of labor is re- 
stricting the movement of grain from 
their houses. 


PRICE IRREGULARITIES CORRECTED 


‘The Cereal Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration has promptly corrected all 
errors that have called to its at- 
tention in the maximum price basis for 
flour named for certain local and up-river 
mills. When the basic prices were first 
announced it was found that not all mills 
in the same town, though operating under 
the same conditions, received the same 
figure, certain mills being placed at a 

vantage in competitive trade. 


DROUTH AND HEAT HURT GROWING CORN 


Although numerous showers occurred 
almost daily in restricted areas over the 
Southwest, intense heat and the lack of 
heavy, general rainfall has caused ma- 
terial deterioration in the condition of 
growing corn. Much of that in Oklahoma 
will nee almost a total failure, and the 
condition over a greater part of Kansas 
is not much better, while rains have been 
insufficient to prevent injury in Nebraska. 
The condition of Oklahoma corn is given 
as 39 per cent in the Aug. 1 report of 
the state board of agriculture, compared 
with 80 per cent on July 1. . 

Temperature r g from 100 to 110 
degrees has prevailed for several days 
over the Southwest, the thermometer re; 
istering 107 in Kansas City today, es 
lishing a new high record for the sum- 
mer, with a forecast of continued hot 
weather. 


KANRED WHEAT MAKES HEAVY YIELD 


Farmers in Lyon County, Kansas, who 
planted Kanred, the new strain of hard 
a eo, can by the Kansas 

tate Agricultu rt some 
very heavy yields from this ‘See? crop, 
the average on several farms on bottom 
land ranging from 45 to 50 bus per acre. 
The yield of other varieties of wheat in 
the same district was also heavy this sea- 
son, but apparently the Kanred has 
proved its superiority as to yield in this 

cular section of Kansas. 

No reports as to the yield of the new 
Le Se land fields in the heart of the 

ark Turkey wheat territory are as yet 
available, and it is out in this territory 
where the final tests must be made on a 
comprehensive scale, before flour millers 





will concede that “shoe-peg” Turkey hard 
wheat has a superior. - 


FACILITATING ARMY FLOUR PURCHASES 


All flour mills located in grain zones 
No. 5 and No. 8, which include the states 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Nebraska, are re- 
— to advise R. Van Evera, New 

ngland Building, Kansas City, Mo., rep- 


resenting the Division of Co-ordination’ 


of Purchase, United States Food Admin- 
istration, whether they are in position to 
supply flour complying with and packed 
according to War department specifica- 
tions. 


Those in position to meet these require- 
ments will be listed to receive notice when 
any army camp or cantonment in certain 
sections of the country is in the market 
for flour, and will be given opportunity 
to bid on such requisitions. e flour 
must be a Food Administration 100 per 
cent product milled from at least 75 per 
cent hard wheat and packed in 31-yard 
100-lb cotton bags. 

During the past crop year Mr. Van 
Evera, who is a local flour broker, has 
passed on the quality of the flour pur- 
chased for army account by the quarter- 
master’s office here. 


FEDERAL CONCILIATOR AND MILL WAGES 


As a result of conferences between 
Kansas City millers and W. W. Brown, 
federal director of labor for Missouri, 
mention of which was made in last week’s 
issue, the following telegram was sent 
in behalf of the millers to Felix Frank- 
furter, War Labor Policies Board, Wash- 
ington, D, C: : 

“We are confronted with possible strike 
for increased wage. Present scale 55c per 
hour for flour packers. Common labor, 
421,c per hour. Work day, eight hours. 
Have wages for flour mill labor been 
standardized? If so, when effective? Our 
scale highest paid in the United States 
for same class of work. Production bad- 
ly needed to fill domestic and government 
contracts. Willing to submit question of 
justice of demands to proper government- 
al authorities for mediation. Kindly ad- 
vise how best to proceed.” 

Following is Mr. Frankfurter’s tele- 
gram in reply: “Replying your telegram 
thirtieth. Wages have not yet been stand- 
ardized for flour mill labor or any other 
industry. Have referred your telegram to 
Division of Conciliation and Mediation, 
which will communicate with you directly 
or send a conciliation commissioner to 
discuss matter with you. Very much ap- 
preciate your spirit of co-operation in ex- 
pressing willingness to submit matters to 
government authorities for mediation.” 

The millers at once invited the Division 
of Conciliation and Mediation to send a 
representative to investigate the local sit- 
uation. 


HEARINGS ON PROPOSED RATE CHANGE 


A hearing on the recommendation of 
the northwestern regional committee of 
the United States Railway Administra- 
tion that the Omaha-Chi wheat rate 
be made to apply to Duluth and Super- 
ior, with milling-in-transit privilege at 
intermediate points at an additional cost 
of 2c per 100 Ibs, was held last Wednes- 
day at Omaha. Millers represented at 
the hearing protested the proposed change, 
while the grain trade appeared quite in- 
different in the matter. 

A similar hearing will be held in Kan- 
sas City on Monday for a consideration of 
the committee’s proposal that a rate from 
here to Duluth at a basis of 2c per 100 
Ibs over the Kansas City-Chicago 
shall be established on wheat, with an ad- 
ditional charge of Ic per 100 lbs where 
the grain-is milled in transit at an inter- 
mediate point. This hearing will be held 
before the southwestern onal commit- 
tee, com of B. R. Lincoln, J. R. 
Koontz and R. D. Sangster. Local mill- 
ers will protest the recommendation. 


DILTS CO. ABSORBS MOSS GRAIN CO. 


Announcement was made this week of 
the sale of the consignment business of 
the Moss Grain Co., for 21 years an active 
factor in the Kansas City market, 
to Wm. G. Dilts, Jr, & Co. C. Price 
Moss, president of the Moss Grain Co., is 
retiring from the grain business to be- 
come an Official of the Peet Bros, Mfg. 
Co., in which concern he is interested. The 

tion of the retiring company’s con- 
si ent business will not affect. the activ- 
ities of Wm. G. Dilts, Jr., & Co. as large 
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handlers of selected milling wheat, a 
branch of the grain business in which it 
specializes, 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN PHIL. BILLARD 


Phil. Billard, a son of J. B. Billard, ex- 
mayor of Topeka, Kansas, and for many 
years engaged in the feed milling and 
grain business in that city, was July 
25, in an airplane accident in. France, ac- 
cording to advice received this week by 
his family. Mr. Billard was one of the 
first men in the West to take up aviation 
and, following the entrance of this coun- 
try into the war, he first organized an aéro 
squadron and offered its services to the 
government, but when his offer was not 
accepted, enlisted as a private in the avia- 
tion section. At San Diego his ability was 
quickly discovered, and for several months 
previous to going to France he served as 
an instructor in flying, being commis- 
sioned a captain. Details concerning the 
nature of his death are lacking. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates on flour for domestic shipments, 
all-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 39.5 Scranton ....... 37.5 
Boston .......++ 1.6 Baltimore ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 37.6 Washington .... 36.6 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.6 Detroit ......... 26.0 
Albany ......... 8.6 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Syracuse ....... 6 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Va. com. points. 36. Louisville ...... 22.0 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kan- 
sas City to ports named: 


Boston ........+. 38.6 Baltimore ...... 36.5 
New York ...... 38.6 Halifax ........ 40.0 
Philadelphia .... 37.6 Portland, Me. ... 39.0 
Virginia ports... 36.5 Montreal ....... 38.0 


36.5 Montreal 
St. John, N. B... 39.0 
NOTES ; 
L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
week’s business trip in the East. 


George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
spent part of the week on business in 
Kansas City. . 

H. R. Cramer, connected with the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., sales branch of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., was in town today on 
his return from his former home in - 
ver, where he was called by the death of 
a sister. 

The Pittman & Harrison Co., which lost 
its corn-milling and seed-handling plant 
at Sherman, Texas, last month, advises 
that no attempt to rebuild will be made 
until next spring. The loss on plant and 
stock was about $175,000, largely covered 
by insurance. 

Tracy Cockle, treasurer of the Ayls- 
worth Grain Co., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company and will take a 
vacation of several weeks. He has not 
“bes announced his plans for his future 

usiness activity, but probably will re- 
engage in the grain business. 


Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Boston, 
has returned to Kansas City after spend- 
ing several weeks in the t, and will 


devote his attention to the affairs of the 
Seaboard Flour Co., the firm’s local 
branch, and the Atchison (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., of which Mr. Bresky is owner. 


C. L. Fontaine, Jr., sales-manager of 
the Wichita Falls (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., is spending a few days visiting 
friends in Kansas City. He states that 
his company’s new mill will be started 
next week, which will increase the daily 
My ee | of the Wichita Falls plant to 
3,400 bbls. 

The Oak Grove (Mo.) Milling Co. has 
filed a petition in the circuit court at In- 
dependence, Mo., asking that the corpo- 
ration be dissolved. The petition relates 
that owing to the death of rge Owsley, 
president of the company, last year, the 
owners desire to operate as a privately 
owned institution.’ The firm was incorpo- 
rated in 1886. 





Wood for Fuel 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Fuel 
Administration has ruled that, in sections 
of the country where wood fuel supplies 
are plentiful and readily available for 
domestic use, state administrators in their 
discretion may withhold coal for domestic 
consumption. In such circumstances it 
is suggested that coal be distributed only 
on special permit. The ruling applies 
only to persons living outside the confines 
of cities or incorporated towns. 

Ricuarp B. Warrous. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 8 is esti- 
mated at 26,500 bbls, or 95 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 27,750, or 96 
per cent, last week, 17,250, or 58 per cent, 
in 1917, and 16,500, or 56 per cent, in 
1916. 

Some of the large local buyers who con- 
tract mainly for shipment outside of 
Chicago claim that the millers of flour 
suitable for bread-making are not active 
in offering. A number of wholesale gro- 
cers and jobbers are awaiting a final rul- 
ing as to substitutes, and some think that, 
within a short time, while values will not 
change much, flour will be secured with 
little effort. 

As a rule, prices are pretty well main- 
tained. One buyer last week sent wires 
to several millers in the Southwest and 
received nine replies within a short time, 
the low price being $10.82 and the high 
$10.86, in ¥%4-bbls, Chicago. The latter 
quotation is the basic price for Chicago 
from mills in that section. 

More mills in the Northwest have ex- 
pressed a desire to secure representation 
in Chicago and the central states than for 
a year or more, indicating that new trade 
will be sought from now on. Some mills 
in that section have advised their brokers 
and representatives here that they can 
make sales based on 30 days’ shipment at 
around $10.86 in cotton 14-bbls, Chicago. 
On a bulk basis the price would be 60c 
less. 

While hard and spring wheat flours 
carry a narrow range in price, the same 
cannot be said of soft flour. Practically 
ever since the soft wheat crop was har- 
vested the flour made from the grain has 
flopped around in price, and fewer buy- 
ers can be found than for other grades. 

Within another week some of the rye 
millers, mainly those in southern Wiscon- 
sin, will begin grinding new grain. As 
yet there have been no quotations named 
on the new flour. 

Millfeed is scarce, and from the greater 
part of the East there is quite a demand. 
Comparing the condition with that of 
other years, the inquiry is somewhat of a 
surprise to all millers. 


ALLOTMENT CARDS DISCONTINUED 


An important notice was sent out by 
the flour department of the United States 
Food Administration for the Illinois di- 
vision late in the week that read: “For 
the present there will be no more allot- 
ment cards sent out, but wheat flour will 
be sold in accordance with general flour 
conservation rules in effect. The neces- 
sity of wheat and wheat flour conserva- 
tion still exists, and you are requested to 
distribute wheat flour conservatively and 
carefully.” 

It will be recalled that Harry A. Wheel- 
er, chairman of the food administration 
for Illinois, introduced a card system, by 
which all orders taken by dealers had to 
be reported. By its use was also shown 
how much flour was on hand, and the 
monthly allotment. 


MILLING OF RYE FLOUR 
Regarding the ruling of the Food Ad- 
ministration as to rye milling, one miller 
says that there are but three grades of 
rye products that can be quoted, labeled 
and sold as rye flour, and that each is to 
conform in fineness, moisture, fat, etc., 
to the definitely expressed requirements 
of the rule and amendments thereto. 

He adds that, according to his views, 
a straight grade of 70 per cent extrac- 
tion is what he had called heretofore a 
medium white pure rye flour. A patent 
white grade containing not to exceed 70 


per cent of the whiter portion of the 
straight he had called a white rye flour, 
but it will not be as white if the full 70 
per.cent of the straight is taken. The 
dark grade is that portion of the straight 
remaining after the patent is extracted. 


MR. PETERSEN TO HANDLE DETAILS 


Announcement was made this week by 
Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation of the Food Adminis- 
tration, that Victor J. Petersen, of Peter- 
sen Bros. & Co., a prominent flour mer- 
chant, had been named to have full 
charge of the milling and flour division 
of this zone. 

In the selection of Mr. Petersen to this 
office, the Grain Corporation has acted 
very wisely, for he is especially fitted for 
the work. He has been devoting a great 
deal of his time to the Illinois state food 
administration in the division of flour 
and substitutes, and his work in that de- 
partment having ended, he on Aug. 1 took 
up his ‘new duties. He will be located 
in Mr. Jacksen’s offices, 226 South La 
Salle Street. 

C. H. Emmerson, who was engaged by 
B. A. Eckhart, chairman of the milling 
division, has gone over to the Grain Cor- 
poration, and will be under the direction 
of Mr. Petersen. ‘The office force en- 
gaged by Mr. Eckhart has been dis- 
missed. 

RYE MILLERS TO MEET 


Lee M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., and who is secre- 
tary of the tentative Rye Flour Millers’ 
Association, advises that there will be a 
meeting of rye miller delegates from the 
various states at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tuesday, Aug. 6, at which time a 
permanent organization will be formed. 

BAG VALUES LOWER 

Late in the week, bag manufacturers 
and representatives announced a reduc- 
tion of $57.75 per M in the price of half- 
barrel cottons, compared with a week ago. 
Quotations today for the standard size to 
sew is $237 per M; for size extra to tie, 
$246.50. There was no decided change 
in quotation on jutes. Today quotations 
for 140-lb jutes range $360@365 per M. 
On account of the reduced price of cotton, 
some of the mills in the Southwest are 
quoting on flour today equal to 30c bbl 
under the range of Thursday. 


NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to over $4,600, net to the buyer. 

On the basis of $19 for hogs and $18.75 
for prime steers, corn is figured as being 
worth around $1.70 for feeding on the 
farms. 

The corn crop has gone back in south- 
ern Illinois, southwestern Indiana, and a 
good part of Missouri, as a result of hot 
and dry weather. 

Chicago received 670,000 bus of wheat 
in July, compared with 930,000 last year, 
3,120,000 two years ago, and the record 
for July of 21,100,000 bus, in 1914. 

The Star Cereal Co., Chicago, has pur- 
chased the warehouse property at West- 
ern and Austin avenues, which will be 
used for manufacturing and storage pur- 
poses. 

Major Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Milwaukee, has been home for 
a few days, and passed through Chicago 
on July 31 for his port of embarkation 
for over-sea duty. 

The National elevator, with a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bus, has been declared irreg- 
ular for the storage of grain, by the 
Board of Trade directors. It is operated 
by the Central Elevator Co. 

C. P. Rorbach, who has been represent- 
ing the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., in parts of Michigan, with head- 
quarters in Detroit, is in a Chicago hos- 
pital, suffering with rheumatism. 


Smutty wheat sold here at 5@15c dis- 
count, and in St. Louis at 1@7c. The 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
has picked up the smutty wheat in St. 
Louis, and shipped it to Chicago. 

Expectations are that the movement of 
wheat will continue large. It is taxing the 
ability of the railroads to handle. Lead- 
ing roads that had a surplus of cars a 
few weeks ago now say that it has about 
disappeared. 

The Model Milling Co., Freeport, IIl., 
a new organization, announces that it has 
purchased property in Freeport and ex- 
pects shortly to begin construction of a 
new 100-bbl wheat, rye and barley mill, 
and an elevator with 25,000 bus capacity. 

Wheat is being shipped from St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Omaha to Chicago by 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, which is moving it to the seaboard by 
lake from this market. This tends to 
make receipts larger than they otherwise 
would be. 

Deliveries of cash corn on July con- 
tracts were 666,000 bus during the 
month. Deliveries on August sales at 
the opening of the month were 215,000 
bus. This comprises the greater part of 
the available stock of corn here that can 
be delivered. 

Scarcity of cars at Illinois and Iowa 
points is complained of. Many elevators 


-in central Illinois are said to be filled 


with wheat, and unable to get cars. An 
order has been issued by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that all cars needed be fur- 
nished at once. 


The Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mill Co. has 
opened an office in Chicago in the Tacoma 
Building, which will be under the man- 
agement of J. V. Cavell, who will employ 
salesmen and have charge of sales in In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan. He for- 
merly represented the mill in Michigan. 


Most of the elevator interests here were 
filled with wheat at the end of the week, 
and stopped buying. This eased the mar- 
ket, and premiums over the government 
basis generally disappeared. Vessel men 
say that they have boats to carry all the 
wheat eastward as fast as it is available. 


The Underwriters’ Grain Association 
has been formed to handle insurance on 
terminal elevators on the co-operative 
plan. It is composed of 154 companies, 
and was expected to commence business 
Aug. 1, but owing to the inability to se- 
cure power of attorney for the manager 
from all companies in the association, a 
postponement was necessary. 


Chicago elevators can unload 2,000 cars 
of grain a day. The mills and the vari- 
ous industries have also a large unload- 
ing capacity. Notice has been sent out 
by the secretary of the Board of Trade 
that shippers to Chicago markets need 
not be afraid of grain coming here not 
being handled with reasonable promptness 
and without demurrage charges. 

The Bakers’ Co-operative Service As- 
sociation, Chicago, which was incorporat- 
ed several months ago for the purpose 
of an interchange of bakery informa- 
tion, the accounting of bakers and also 
the handling of certain products used by 
bakers, is meeting with good success. The 
Association buys a considerable quantity 
of flour for its members, numbering 
about 30, 

New oats are arriving freely from IIli- 
nois and Iowa, and are grading mostly 
No. 3 white and standard. They care sold 
at 4%4@lc bu under the old. In some in- 
stances new oats have been graded as old, 
the quality being so high that inspectors 
have been deceived. Some of the oats 
have not gone ——— the sweat, owing 
to dry conditions under which they were 
harvested. 

The run of wheat for the week ended 
Aug. 3 was 5,085,000 bus at Chicago, an 
increase of 1,965,000 bus over last week 
and almost 5,000,000 compared with last 
year. it was the largest run at this time 
since 1914, when it reached 6,845,000 bus. 
In that year shipments were 5,580,000 bus 
at the same time. In 1913, receipts were 


5,074,000 bus. Primary receipts of wheat. 


were 17,160,000 bus, or 17,760,000 more 
than last year, and exceeded those of 1914 
by 14,218,000 bus. 

Through the Wisconsin Division of the 
Food Administration, a large quantity of 
flour was seized from the Horlick Malted 
Milk Co., at Racine, Wis., a few weeks 
ago, due to the fact, it is claimed, that 
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the organization had stocks on hand far 
in excess of their allotment. About 30,000 
bbls of the flour were brought to Chicago 
and sold through the Illinois state food 
administration at nominally $10.30 bbl. 
On account of having more flour on hand 
than the Food Administration permitted, 
the Horlick Co. has contributed $50,000 
worth of its products to the army and 


navy. © 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis.,. Aug. 3.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 9,000 
this week, representing 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 5,500, or 41 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 
turned out nothing. The rye flour pro- 
duction for the week was 3,800 bbls, com- 
ared with 2,000 last week and nothing 
ast year. Oat flour production, 500 bbls. 

Millers report a good demand from all 
sections for wheat flour. They are 
swamped with business, and if they could 
obtain wheat they would grind to capacity. 
Stocks in buyers’ hands are said to be 
low, and there will be a brisk demand for 
some time. Prices were quoted by local 


mills at $10.75@10.95, cotton. tside 
mills have small stocks here, and have 
been offering sparingly. 


There was a little improvement in the 
demand for rye flour. Mills are not op- 
erating heavily, but expect to grind full 
time-as soon as the new crop moves freely. 
Millers have an accumulation of old or- 
ders on hand, and are making shipment 
rapidly. Prices were held steady at $10.51 
@11.40 for pure white, and $7.60@9 for 
dark, all in cotton. Inquiry was good 
from the East and Southwest, while state 
and local business holds up well. Stocks 
on hand are light. 

Offerings of southwestern patents con- 
tinue light. Quotations are nominally 
$10.95, cotton. 

Barley flour was quiet. Mills are not 
grinding at present, and stocks are low. 
Quotations were $9.50, in cotton. Most of 
the trade has fair stocks on hand, and is 
not making purchases at present. 

Demand continues good for oat flour, 
and local mills are grinding in a small 
way. Prices were quoted at $12.60, in cot- 
ton. Millers say the demand is improving, 
and quality giving satisfaction. 

There was a good demand for corn 
flour. Mills are operating to full capac- 
ity, and have liberal orders on hand. 
White corn has been offered freely this 
week. Prices were a little lower, mills 
quoting at $10.50, in cotton. Inquiry con- 
tinues good from all sections, and mills 
are selling their output to the domestic 
trade. No export business reported. 

The demand for corn meal was only 
fair. Prices are quoted at $4.90 in 100-lb 
sacks. Grits were slow, and quoted at 
$4.90 per 100 lbs. 


MILLFEED 


Demand continues brisk for wheat 
feeds, with offerings small in straight 
carloads. Most of the feed is being 
shipped out in mixed cars with flour. 
Shippers report light offerings from both 
the Northwest and Southwest. Rye feed 
prices were somewhat firmer. Hominy 
feed was strong, and mills are well sold 
ahead. Offerings of oil meal light, with 
prices held firm at $58. The state trade 
was good. Stocks are light, and shippers 
look for a brisk business from now on. 


NOTES 


The Helmer Milling Co., Foud du Lac, 
has been ordered to pay a fine of $100 for 
not living up to the substitute ruling in its 
sales of flour. 


The Red Front Flour & Feed Co., Eau 
Claire, has awarded contracts for the erec- 
tion of a three-story grain elevator and 
warehousing plant, 60x140. 


The Charles A. Krause Milling Co. gave 
its fourth annual outing to coy see and 
their families at Waukesha Beach, Pe- 
waukee Lake, last Saturday. 


Major Walter Stern, who recently was 
appointed quartermaster of Camp Bowie, 
Fort Worth, Texas, has been recommend- 
ed for over-sea duty, and probably will 
be sent to Europe within a short time. 


The heaviest penalties yet imposed upon 
Wisconsin milling concerns for violations 
of the federal food regulations are fines 
of $1,500 against the idt Milling Co., 
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and $1,000 against the Gustavus Milling 
Co., of Oshkosh. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of July was 15,000 
bbls, against 27,230 in June and 26,000 
in July, 1917. Rye flour production for 
July was 12,500 bbls, against 11,900 in 
June and nothing last year. 

Work on the new Stratton-Ladish Mill- 
ing Co. plant is progressing favorably. 
The mill will have a daily capacity of 
2,000 bbls corn flour, and 1,000 bbls of 
rye flour. Besides entirely rebuilding the 
plant purchased from the American Malt- 
ing Co., the company is erecting several 
new buildings. The Fraser Co., Milwau- 
kee, has the mill contract. 

Additions and enlargements now be- 
ing completed by the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, will make its 
plant the largest corn mill in the United 
States, with an annual consumption of 
approximately 6,000,000 bus. The mill is 
now gtinding 18,000 to 20,000 bus daily, 
the output consisting of 2,000 bbls of corn 
flour; 1,200 bbls of hominy, and 600 bbls 
of corn meal. H. N. Wutson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DututH, Minn., Aug. 5.—The flour 
market was dull last week, and dealings 
light. All the mills were idle and not of- 
fering. Sales made, covered small sur- 
plus lots in stock, The only cheering news 
mills can find is that the movement of the 
new crop is close at hand. Both mills 
were able to secure a little wheat; one 
started up today, and the other expects 
to do so later in the week. Increased ac- 
tivity is anticipated as receipts improve. 

Some small lots of rye flour were sold, 
but there was very little snap to the mar- 
ket. An ample supply of rye will be 
available as soon as the crop begins to 
move. 

There was nothing doing in durum flour 
the mill having no wheat to work on. 
The trade wants flour as soon as available, 
and business soon should be active. 

Duluth-Superior mills made no wheat 
flour last week, and only 895 bbls of other 
kinds, against 710 bbls the previous week 
and 23,170, or 64 per cent of capacity, 


a year ago. 
Trade in millfeed was next to nothing 
and the market is at a standstill. 


NOTES 


Stair, Christensen & Timerman have 
closed their Duluth office. 

B. Stockman, general manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is in Mon- 
tana on a vacation. 

Barley is dull and unchanged as to 
price. No cars have been received here 
for several weeks, but new-crop barley 
should soon appear. 

Because of better crop outlook, oats are 
easier in tone. Recent rains have effect- 
ed a fine improvement and prospects for 
a large yield are again 

Hans P. Bjorge, member of the state 
Board of Grain Appeals at Duluth, has 
been rez ites by Governor Burnquist 
for another three-year period. 

A part car of No. 2 mixed northern 
wheat sold on the Duluth exchange last 
week at $2.31, or 814¢ over the government 
minimum price for No. 1 northern. 

The Duluth Universal mill resumed 
grinding today, having received both 
spring and winter wheat. The Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. also received some. 

W. J. Connors, chairman of the board of 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, was 
here this morning and predicted a large 
movement of flour during the fall months. 

Rail receipts of ‘flour have fallen off, 

probably due to the light operation of 
mills. Boat-loading has kept pace with 
arrivals, and stocks have been materially 
reduced. 
_ Interest in rye the past week was lack- 
ing, but sentiment leans toward the bear 
side. No prices are being quoted, and 
the trade seems to be awaiting the appear- 
ance of new rye before dealing. 

The Canadian grain commission has 
Tuled that permits will not be granted 
hereafter for the export of grain screen- 
ings from Canada until there is filed with 
the application a. certificate from the sec- 
retaries of either the Winnipeg Grain 

‘xchange or the Fort William Exchange 
stating that they were bought on the open 


market, 
F. G. Cartson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 7,270, or 15 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against none last week, 1,600, 
or 5 per cent a year ago, 16,045, or 39 
per cent, two years ago, and 1,390, or 
3 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 7,925, or 13 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 10,335, or 18 per cent, 
last week, 20,481, or 35 per cent, a year 
ago, 16,477, or 29 per cent, two years ago, 
and 21,802, or 43 per cent, three years ago. 

The local demand for soft wheat flours 
is very limited. The quotation for family 
grades, based on the new Food Adminis- 
tration price, is $10.80 bbl, in 49-lb sacks. 
The government price is $9.95 bbl, bulk 
at mill, to which is added 60c for sacks, 
20c for sack differentials and 5c, 30 days’ 
interest, making $10.80 bbl, f.o.b. mill. 

It would appear that some business can 
be worked to California on the new gov- 
ernment prices, which are, bulk f.o.b. mill 
San Francisco, $10.15 bbl; Los Angeles, 
$10.35; San Diego, $10.27. 

Hard wheat flours are scarce, and the 
demand is keen. Recent arrivals of Mon- 
tanas were sold, delivered on track here, 
at $10.58@10.85 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons. 
New-crop Montanas, August shipment, 
are quoted at $10.50@10.60. There is con- 
siderable Kansas flour in transit for the 
north Pacific Coast, at a price delivered 
here on track of $11.60 bbl, basis 98’s. 

White corn flour is quoted by eastern 
mills, delivered here, at $11.90 per 200 lbs. 
Rice flour is quoted at $7.75 per 100 lbs. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 


A cargo of Australian wheat has ar- 
rived at the entrance of Puget Sound, and 
two more are on passage. It was im- 
ported by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., and 
will be turned over to the Grain Corpora- 
tion, which will offer it to the mills at 
coast terminal price. 


PREMIUM WHEATS 


A number of mills in this section have 
taken the position that, where they bought 
premium grades of wheat, they were en- 
titled to add the premium above the basic 
grade price in calculating their flour cost. 
A request for a ruling has brought the 
following reply from the milling section, 
United States Food Administration Ce- 
real Division: 

“Mills buying premium grades of wheat 
cannot add these premiums to the fair 
prices established as maxima. Such pre- 
miums would probably be offset by dis- 
counts on lower grades.” 


THE HARVEST 


Rains during the week were of much 
benefit to late-sown spring wheat, except- 
ing in some localities where injury from 
drouth and hot winds was too great to 
permit recovery. Cutting of spring wheat 
is general. The quality of winter wheat 
is good in the hill sections, and r to 
fair in the light-soil. sections. The ay- 
erage quality of both the winter and 
spring wheat is considerably better than 
last year. 

The rains caused some damage to win- 
ter wheat and delayed harvesting, though 
on account of the hot weather of previous 
weeks the harvest is somewhat in advance 
of normal. The cutting of a poor to fair 
crop of oats and barley is about com- 

leted. Late-sown oats received material 
fit from the rains. 


MILLFEED SHORTAGE 


The stock, dairy and poultry interests 
have started a movement to prevent the 


export of wheat, in order to avoid a 
shortage of millfeed. The hay, oats and 
barley crops are short, and unless the 
mills have sufficient wheat to operate full 
time the acute shortage of millfeed of 
last year will be much more excessive. 
Even under normal grinding conditions 
the feeding interests will be confronted 
by a serious situation in obtaining sup- 
plies. 
NOTES 

Utah has harvested a crop of 9,000,000 
bus of wheat of high quality, against 
6,000,000 last year. 

The fair prices established for Salt 
Lake City mills are: flour, $8.98; bran, 
$25.80; mixed feed, $27.05; middlings, 
shorts and red dog, $27.80. 

The Holly Milling Co., operating a 
mill at Ogden, Utah, and one at Laramie, 
Wyo., has taken over the Salt Lake & 
Jordan Milling Co.’s mill at Salt Lake 
City. 

Coarse grains: No. 2° feed barley, 
sacked, $57.50 ton; 40-lb barley, sacked, 
$55.50; No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, 
$63 ; 38-lb eastern white clipped oats, bulk, 
$54.75; No. 3 yellow corn, bulk, $69. 

Equipment for 400 bbls additional ca- 
pacity is being installed at the Vancouver, 
Wash., mill of the Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., of Portland, Oregon. The 
new unit will be ready to grind in Sep- 
tember. 

L. M. McMichael, Tacoma manager of 
J. A. Campbell & Co., of Seattle, flour 
jobbers, will take charge of its Portland 
office on Aug. 15. H. W. Evanson, now 
with the Coast Trading Co. at Tacoma, 
will succeed Mr. McMichael at Tacoma. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Aug. 3.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 10,821, or 26 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week the mills were idle, 
and in the corresponding week last year 
produced 3,540 bbls, or 11 per cent of 
capacity. 

New wheat is now coming forward free- 
ly, and the output is expected to increase 
regularly. Prices are unchanged, straight 
hard flour being quoted at $11.05 and soft 
flour at $10.85, at mill. Millfeed prices 
are nominal at $31 for bran and $383 for 
shorts and middlings. There is practical- 
ly no millfeed now being offered. 

In view of the threatened shortage of 
millfeed this winter, the Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken up with the Food Ad- 
ministration the matter of a larger pro- 
duction. It is pointed out that if the ex- 
portation of wheat is prohibited during 
the season, and the mills in this section 
are enabled to grind the entire crop, it 
will go a long way toward providing 
northwestern stockmen with sufficient 
feed. Otherwise, the dairy industry may 
be ruined. 

Already a considerable proportion of 
the dairy herds has been sent to slaugh- 
ter, as the scarcity and high prices of hay, 
barley and oats have made the dairy busi- 
ness unprofitable. 

There has been a moderate amount of 
trading at the Merchants’ Exchange this 
week in eastern bulk oats, but no local 
sacked oats were available. The latter 
were quoted nominally at $60 ton, and 
for bulk oats $53.50@54 was bid. Corn 
was steady, with $64 bid for yellow and 
mixed. Brewing and feed barley closed 
quiet and steady at $55. 

The Merchants’ Exchange has amended 
its rules so that from now on all trans- 
actions in eastern oats and corn will be 
at Srey based on shipment. Local cereals 
will be dealt in on the basis of delivery, 
as heretofore. 

The winter wheat harvest in Oregon is 
making good progress, and the spring 
wheat harvest will begin next week. The 
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spring crops were materially benefited by 

@ recent rains. A r to fair crop of 
barley and oats-has been harvested, and 
threshing is under way. Rye is being 
threshed in the central counties, and only 
poor yields are indicated. 

Receipts at Portland for the first month 
of the cereal year were 108 cars of flour, 
against 46 in July last year, 175 cars 
of wheat against 70, 53 cars of oats against 
66 and 34 cars of barley against 9. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Car., Aug. 3.—There is 
a steady inquiry for flour, and extreme 
difficulty is being experienced: by jobbers 
and bakers in obtaining sufficient supplies 
to care for their needs until new-crop 
flour is available. The situation has been 
entirely reversed as regards hard and 
soft wheat flour. Whereas the market 
was entirely bare of the former a few 
weeks ago, the recent arrival of new Kan- 
sas flour has tended to somewhat relieve 
the scarcity. 

The almost entire lack of offerings 
from northern mills during the last few 
weeks has resulted in stocks becoming 
practically exhausted, with no relief in 
sight until new wheat is available. 

There is a marked scarcity in substi- 
tutes, though some relief is looked for 
shortly, as local mills are expected to be 
released from operating exclusively on 
government orders this week, permitting 
their using their plants to manufacture 
barley flour. 

Soft wheat 100 per cent flour is firmer 
by 50c bbl. Kansas hard wheat flour is 
somewhat easier. Prices on wheat and 
substitute flours are as follows: soft wheat 
flour, $10.75@11; Kansas, $11.65@12; 
barley flour, $10.75@11.25; white corn 
flour, $10.50@10.75; rice flour, $17@18,— 
98’s cotton. 

The local grain market is fairly steady; 
heavy milling barley is in good demand 
from the north. Prices on coarse grains 
are as follows: wheat, $2.20 per bu of 
60 lbs, delivered terminal elevators; bar- 
ley, $2.40@2.50 per ctl for spot feed, and 
$2.60@2.75 for milling; oats, $2.60@2.75 
for red feed. 


NEW MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The South Pacific Millers’ Association 
was formally organized on Friday, July 
26, and will include mills in California, 
Arizona and Nevada. Offices have been 
opened in the Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing, 465 California Street, San Francisco. 
The following officers have been elected 
for the season of 1918-1919: W. L. Beedy, 
president; E. H. Weckbaugh, vice-presi- - 
dent; R. C. Mason, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The association has an active member- 
ship of approximately 86 per cent of the 
total capacity of the mills in California, 
Arizona and Nevada, and proposes to 
have a 100 per cent before the end of the 
month. The purposes of the association 
are as follows: 

1. To protect, serve and look out for 
the interests of the millers throughout 
California, Arizona and Nevada, who are 
members of the association. 

2. To handle problems of the millers 
in the association, which are mutual prob- 
lems only and which can be best worked 
out by millers working in unison. 

3. To protect the interests of all mem- 
bers of the association in every possible 
way, as may be determined upon from 
time to time. 

4. To act as a clearing-house and in- 


‘ formation bureau for millers’ problems. 


5. To insure greater co-operation, to 
foster good-fellowship and to develop 
better team-work among millers. 

a * ° 


Australian wheat continues to arrive in 
fairly liberal quantities. The receipts at 
San Francisco for the month of July to- 
taled 25,000 tons. 

H. H. Coox. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to July 27, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 
c— Output, -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 








Minneapolis ...13,599 14,568 879 1,114 
Duluth ........ 992 1,136 ..... 59 
66 outside mills 8,699 8,927 210 135 

Totals ...... 23,290 24,620 1,089 1,308 
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- The flour market continues dull, as the 
lieavy purchases of the previous three 
weeks, estimated at close to 500,000 bbls, 


seem to have given buyers quite as much 


as they need. Based upon the actual flour 
consumption during the previous crop, it 
is pointed out that the present purchases 
will give buyers really more than the 30- 
day supply prescribed by the Food Ad- 
ministration rules. 

However, the very light supplies of 


flour on spot prior to the advent of the 
new crop have undoubtedly made neces- 
sary the purchase of some flour beyond 


the actual immediate needs, in order that 
a small surplus may be on spot. The gen- 
eral dullness has been increased by the 
falling off in mill offers, helping to keep 
mill representatives thoroughly inactive. 

Up to now, arrivals of new flours have 
been extremely light, and no change in 
this situation is expected before the ex- 
piration of the next 10 days. 

The same state of dullness character- 
izes flour substitutes. Rye flour is about 
as inactive as it has been any time during 
the past three months, and barley flour 
and corn goods are in much the same con- 
dition—in fact, corn goods of any descrip- 
tion are very hard to move, and even a 
reduction of price levels would make little 
difference in the situation. The trade has 
been so heavily oversold on these particu- 
lar commodities that it has lost all interest 
in further purchases. 

There has been a general decrease in 
price levels all along the line, probably a 
result of the readjustment following the 
adoption of new millin lations. 

Spring war quality flours were held at 
$11.25@11.50 bbl, Kansas at $11.15@11.30, 
and winters at $10.20@11, jute. 

Rye flour, spot and to arrive, $9.70@ 
11.20, jute. 

Improved variety barley flour, though 
in better demand than the old, is very in- 
active. Quotations were $9.60@10.25 bbl, 
in cotton sacks. 

Corn S$ prices were at new low 
levels. Yellow bolted meal was quoted at 
$4@4.75 bbl, white at $4.85@5.25, and 
corn flour at $5@5.25, in 100-lb cotton 
sai 

Rice flour was firm at 10c per Ib. 


COLONEL TASKER GOING ABROAD 


Colonel H. B. Tasker, of the Wheat 
Export Co., who for the last year or more 
has been located in New York as the pur- 
chaser of flour for the allied governments 
of Europe, will within a short time leave 
for England, where he will probably re- 
main about one month. In the natural 
course of events, Colonel Tasker will at- 
tend. some important conferences in re- 
gard to the world’s food situation, many 
of which will have direct bearing upon 
— affecting the importation of 

our and wheat. He has always been a 
strong contender for American flour in 
British markets, and still maintains this 
attitude. 

NOTES 

T. S. Blish, manager of the Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, Ind., was in New York 
for a few days this week. 

- Under the new pro tax schedule, 
the tax on Produce Exchange brokers is 
to be raised from $30 to $100. 

M, E. Humphrey, secretary, treasurer 
and manager of asha ( ) Mill- 
ing Co., called at this office this week. 

The government recently closed a lease 
with the Erie Railroad Co. for the use 
of Pier 7, East River, as a terminal for 
the barge canal. 

One of the first cars of new-crop flour 
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to arrive was shi 4 the Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. to 
Frank R. Prina. The car contained 440 
bbls, and was only 17 days in transit. 

Fred J. Lingham, chief of the flour- 
milling section, United States Food Ad- 
ministration, Cereal Division, is now mak- 
ing his permanent headquarters in Wash- 
ington, spending only one day each week 
in New York. 

The action of the large New York ho- 
tels which voluntarily used no wheat dur- 
ing the old crop, and are now released 
from their pledge, was the means of sav- 
ing a considerable quantity of wheat for 
shipment abroad. 

In view of the uncertainty as to the 
exact meaning of the Federal Food 
Board’s modification of the ruling en sub- 
stitutes, it is pointed out that the change 
ome only to the use of whole-wheat 

graham flours, which for the period 
of two weeks beginning July 29 may be 
used without substitutes. 

The increase-in governmental activities 
in marine insurance is not looked upon 
with favor by those engaged for many 
years in this line of work. Underwriters 
feel that there may be an attempt on the 
part of the government to establish itself 
permanently in this business, which they 
state would not tend toward the general 
betterment of conditions as a whole. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiavetpnia, Pa., Aug. 3.—There is 
very little old spring wheat flour on the 
local market, and prices are firmly main- 
tained. New spring, however, is begin- 
ning to be offered to arrive at inside 
figures. New winters are dull, and values 
rule in buyers’ favor. Jobbers and bakers 
seem to have pretty well supplied their 
needs for the next 30 days, and there- 
fore have as much flour as is allowed 
the regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion. 

Soft winter flours are particularly dull 
and weak. Rye flour finds little inquiry, 
and the market is easy, with holders anx- 
ious to sell. Barley flour also is dull. The 
higher grades of corn goods are in fair 
demand and firm, but there is no improve- 
ment in the inquiry for ordinary qualities 
which are pressed for sale and weak in 
price. 





MILLERS LOSE LICENSE 


Howard Heinz, state food administra- 
tor, has announced the revocation of the 
license of J. M. Sutton & Son, millers of 
Harrisville, Pa., for violations of the ex- 
change milling regulations. This is the 
first mill in the state to be closed, and it 
was not done until a thorough investiga- 
tion had been made by C. 5. Hepburn, 
chief counsel for the state food adminis- 
tration, following repeated warnings giv- 
| the county administrator and ig- 
nored by the milling firm. 

The latter will not be permitted to re- 
sume business until it has applied for a 
new license and convinced the food con- 
trol officials that it will hereafter obey 


_all regulations. Mr. Heinz stated that 


under no circumstances will application 
for a new license be accepted before Sept. 
28, when it may be issued at the discretion 
of the state administrator. 

At the time the offense was committed, 
the food regulations provided that a mill- 
er could not exchange flour for wheat 
with the farmer, except on a basis of one 
month's supply of flour to the owner of 
the wheat, computed on the basis of 6 Ibs 
per month for each member of the farm- 
er’s family and other dependents. In the 
cases reported against Sutton & Son it was 
shown that the millers were grinding 10 
@12 bus at a time for the farmers who 
hauled it in, giving, in turn, the full 
amount of flour. millers were also 
shown to have persisted in this practice 
after remonstrances had been made by 
the county food administrator. 





Mr. Heinz says that this particular rul- 
ing has since but was in 
force and effect at the time Sutton & 
Son put through the transactions for 
which t lost their licenses.. At the 
present time, the regulations permit a 
supply of flour for the farmer in exchange 
for wheat himself sufficient for 
the needs of his family up to Oct. 1, on 
eee ee oe for each mem- 
ber of the family and for each of the 
farmer’s other dependents. 


“cross HAULS” IN FOOD 


The division of markets and distribu- 
tion of the food administration, of which 
J. S. Crutchfield is chairman, has had its 
attention called to the prevalence of 
“cross hauling” as one of evils of the 
present methods of food distribution in 
the state. It is expected that the division 
will make an effort to adjust these meth- 
ods so as to eliminate this complaint. 

It is pointed out that the fuel admin- 
istration is going into the subject of “cross 
hauls” of coal, while nothing is done to 
era such necessities as bread from 

g taken on needless excursions be- 
tween towns in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania, They declare that there 
is not a mining town of any size which 
does not have ry Brew shipping out bread 
in quantities. These bakeries must obey 
the flour regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration, but when it comes to wasteful 
use of transportation, there is no effort 
made at restriction. 

The Sunbury bakery ships bread to 
Shamokin, which has a bak shipping 
bread to Mount Carmel M 
City; Hazleton bakeries ship bread else- 
where, and Hazleton at the same time 
gets part of its bread supply from these 
other towns. There is a constant stream 
of bread crates moving back and forth 
over lines which are very much crowded 
with necessary transportation. 

The same thing is true of almost every 
form of food, and in most instances the 
distances of the “cross hauls” are consid- 
erably larger, but in spite of the fact that 
this situation has been known for almost 
a year, there has yet to be offered by the 
Food Administration a plan to keep food 
products at home unless urgently needed 
elsewhere. 

NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,380,932 
bus, against 21,010,952 during the same 
time last year. 

The bakery of Charles E. Shoemaker, 
at Mertztown, Pa., with 5,600 Ibs of flour, 
burned on July 31. Loss, $6,000. 

S. Smedley & Son, grain and feed deal- 
ers of Glassboro, N. J., have applied for 
membership to the Commercial Exchange. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
in this city on Aug. 1, was 94,015 bbls, 
against 123,305 on July 1, and 95,305 bbls 
Aug. 1, 1917. 

Food Commissioner Williams, of East- 
on, Pa., closed for 30 days the Bath bak- 
ery of A. J. Kemmerer, who ignored the 
regulations regarding the use of substi- 
tutes in bread. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, is 
spending several weeks at Ocean City with 
his family. He keeps in touch with busi- 
ness by coming to the city on Monday and 
Friday of each week. 


A. Thompson & Co., — a flour 
v 


mill at Trenton, N. J., e been char- 
tered ; — $24,000; incorporators, 
Morris Robbins, William Reich, Trenton; 


Isaac Robbins, Bayonne, N. J. 

Samuel Coane has retired from the 
Quaker City Grain Co. of this city, and 
all assets are taken over and all liabilities 
assumed by Harry S. Cicard and Benja- 
min Dunner, trading under the same 
name. 

Felix Stampnaski, 28 years old, a baker, 
was instantly killed on Tuesday when he 
slip and fell into a dough-mixing 

at 1015 North Second Street. 
He was supervising the mixing of the 
dough, and was alone at the e. 

Howard Heinz, state food administra- 
tor, announced on Tuesday that rye flour 
may be used by bakers as a part of their 
substitute up to 5 cent. Thus a bak- 
er may now bake bread composed of 75 
per cent wheat flour, 5 per cent rye and 
20 per cent cereal substitute. Where rye 
flour is not used as a part of the substi- 
tutes, the usual 25 per cent of other 
cereals must be used. 

In spite of the fact that the wheat re- 
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strictions have been modified somewhat, 
no immediate change in.the amount of 
cereal substitutes in bakery products is 
contemplated at this time. It is safe to 
say that the 25 per cent substitute rule 
will remain in force for at, least the re- 
mainder of the year, but in order thai 
bakers may adjust their stocks, the food 
administrator for the state says a notic. 
of 60 days will be given in advance of any 
change in the present arrangement. 
Samuet S, Dantes. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuesrer, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The mills 
here have struck the up-grade. The out- 
put for the week was 2,750 bbls, of which 
2,300 were spring, 100 winter and 350 rye. 
This is 13 per cent of capacity, against 
4 per cent last week. 

This week marked the virtual openiny 
of the new-crop year here. though: 
wheat had been ordered for several weeks 
from the Southwest, so slow has been rail- 
road operation that not until this week dic 
it begin to arrive in quantities that would 
warrant the o of any of the mills, 
some of which had shut down since 
early June. 

‘As it is now, not all the mills have been 
able to resume grinding, and they are stil! 
awaiting the long-expected wheat ship- 
ments. Government ation of rail- 
roads is not arousing much enthusiasm 
among millers. Conditions are worse than 
ever. Even the satisfaction of tracing a 
side-tracked shipment is now denied, an: 
the miller consignee must content himself 
with the bill of lading as evidence that the 
shipment is on the way somewhere be- 
tween shipping point and destination. 

There is the further aggravation that, 
while millers here paid premiums above 
the government price for wheat in order 
to get early shipments, the long delay in 





arrival is gradually neutralizing all the 
benefits sought and for which the bonus 
was paid. 


While some millers here assert that or- 
ders have piled in so that possible sales 
far exceed capacity, others report that 
business has not opened up very briskly. 
However, so far as known, prices have 
been up to the government maximum of 
$10.54 bbl, car lots, bulk, f.o.b. Roches- 
ter, plus cost of pack and freight 
when deliveries were made to other mar- 
kets. 

The milling of local winter wheat also 
opened up here this week. A few crops 
were picked up from farmers in the im- 
mediate territory at prices ranging $2.20 
@2.25 bu. The demand for new winter 
wheat flour is rather dull. The govern- 
ment has not resumed buying, and that 
ready market will not be reopened until 

tember. ; 

ye flour is rather dull, despite the 
fact that the government now permits its 
use as a substitute on a 5 per cent basis. 
The fact that bakers have virtually stand- 
ardized their bread formulas and are 
loath to tinker with therm when so slight 
an amount of rye is permitted, is held 
responsible for lack of benefit to the rye 
trade. 

A few car-lot sales of rye flour were 
made this week on the basis of $10.90 bbl, 
cotton ¥’s, Boston. The new restrictions 
on grinding rye flour, effective July |, 
have had no effect here, only very high- 
grade rye flour being turned out. 

The feed famine still persists, and quo- 
tations on bran and middlings are nom- 
inal. A small amount of rye feed /ias 
been distributed this week at $48@50 (on, 
sacks, in small lots, but it was virtually 
a jobbing line. No corn meal is milled 
here. hatever activity there is in that 
line is Reon millers acting as jobl« rs, 
or jobbers direct. The vu By small in 
volume, have been on a basis of $5@).20 
per 100 Ibs. 

NOTES 

W. W. Van Vechten, president of the 
Van Vechten Milling Co., is taking «0 
automobile trip through the Catskill 
Mountains, 

Wheat-cutting is about completed, and 
some has been threshed, The berry is s"id 
to be plump, but the yield will fall ‘ar 
below last year’s average. 

Several citizens of the township of 
Starkey, near Dundee, have made dona 
tions of wheat and flour to be shipped to 
the allies. The contributions will be for 
warded.at once to New York. 

For the next two weeks bakers here will 
be permitted to-use graham and whole- 
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wheat flour-on hand from last year’s c 
without the addition of substitutes, 
order to clean up before new flour comes 
into the market. 

So scarce is labor, that it is reported 
that one thresher in this territory, with 
three rigs, will operate only one. The scale 
of threshing prices will be hi It is re- 
ported that one farmer paid at the rate 
of 9¢ per bu for wheat. 

Tentative plans have been made for a 
statewide campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of beans? There is a big sur- 
plus from last year, and it is but a com- 
p.ratively short time before the new crop 
will begin to come in. 

A few pieces of oats have been cut, and 
barley harvest is about over. The pros- 
pects are for an exceptionally good yield 

of both grains. It is reported that if 
‘ present prices for oats persist, the yield 
on some land will be sufficient to pay its 
assessed value. ; 

On account of den pe and the 
increased danger of ing, grocers may 
be allowed to sell macaroni in greater 
quantities than heretofore permitted. The 
ood Administration take the attitude 
that precautionary measures should be 
taken to grevent any waste through spoil- 
age. 

A farmer in the vicinity of Geneva so 
far failed to heed the wheat substitute 
orders as to it pure wheat bread to 
be baked in his household. A dis tled 
hired man who quit the farmer for some 
minor reason tipped off the federal au- 
thorities, and as a result the farmer drew 
a check for $25 in settlement. 

As a statewide example of the results 
that follow persistent disregard of the 
rulings of the Food Administration, Jo- 
seph Woods, a restaurant keeper of Little 
Falls, has been = on the unfair list. 
Every licensed dealer of any commodity 
in the state is now directed by the food 
administrator not to sell to Woods. 

An all-water service by way of the new 
barge canal, Hudson River and Raritan 
Canal is to be established between Roch- 
ester and other points on the new water- 
way and Philadelphia. Lighterage or 
draying charges in New York City, if any, 
will be absorbed, Joint rates are soon to 
be issued, The new service will cover car 


lots only. — 
. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 

Barttmore, Mp., Aug. 3.—Flour was 
easier and inactive. Buyers were much 
more concerned in getting forward what 
they have already bought than in buying 
more. ‘They think the railroad service the 
worst ever, and are sick of trying to do 
business under such conditions. 

Spring grade was between seasons, with 
old practically played out and new unob- 
tainable. The trade ex to buy the 
new product at well under the maximum 
price, $10.56, bulk, or $11.16, cotton, when 
the Northwest is ready to sell and the 
Southwest is forced to take a back seat. 

Hard winter was slow to drop to regu- 
lation price, owing to large sales made 
at a higher level and the fear of trouble, 
but it finally made the plunge. The de- 
cline failed to stimulate much, if any, 
trading, as buyers generally had their al- 
lotments and were out of the market. 

Soft winter was the best seller, though 
th: sales were limited. Prices ranged $1J 
(10,25, bulk, or $10.60@10.85, cotton, 
with top quality in second-hand sacks ob- 
tainable at $10.45, or less. It was ‘re- 
ported that one mill was offering to sell 
as low as $9.75, bulk, presumably in sec- 
on-hand bags, but this could not be veri- 
fied. The near-by mills, by underselling 
the West and discounting the maximum, 
ca) tured most of the restricted business. 

_ Substitutes were unchanged and slow. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: rice flour, 
$9@9.50 per 100 Ibs; corn flour, $5.25@ 
5.50; white corn meal, $4.75@5; barley 
flour, $9@9.50 bbl. 

City mills ran full on domestic orders, 
with export out of it. Quotations were 
maintained on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 32,395 
bbls; destined for export, 19,833. 

WHEAT THROUGH NEWPORT NEWS 

_ Grain tion notice, Aug. 3: “The 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
has arran for limited quantities of 
wheat to handled at N News, 
at the same prices that are paid at Balti- 
more. Arrangements have been made with 
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W. H. Hayward, president, so that tem- 
porarily the federal inspection of wheat 
at Newport News will be done by an in- 
— in the employ of the Baltimore 

ber of Commerce, and that organi- 
zation will issue certificates. 

“Newport News is today opened for 
the handling of limited quantities of 
wheat of high quality. Because of lack 
of elevator space and facilities for han- 
dling more than limited quantities of 
wheat and inability to condition defective 
grain, only suitable wheat should be sent 
to that point. It is designed to take care 
of Kentucky wheat, and wheat from sim- 
ilar sections, wherein, through freight ad- 
justment, Newport News is the logical 
port compared with Baltimore. 

“Permits will be issued for wheat from 
such named territory by the freight traf- 
fic committee, Export Division, 141 Broad- 
way, New York, but only on approval of 
the Grain Corporation, Baltimore office.” 


NOTES 


Lots of wheat heading this way, pre- 
sumably for export. 


The awful dryness in this section has 
been relieved by a soaking rain. 


Locally, flour exports have taken a 
slump and wheat exports a jump. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
492,157 bus—147,072 wheat, 5,618 corn, 
190,620 oats, 84,874 rye and 63,971 barley. 


It is said the South, having adopted 
diversified farming, is now beginning to 
feed itself and thus help the rest of the 
nation. 


Charles H. Reeves, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, died at his home 
in Roland Park, this city, on July 31, 
aged 75 years, 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of August are 
Joseph C. Legg, Charles H. Dorsey and 
J. Murray Wharton. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Aug. 3, 1918, 472,458 bus; 
years ago, 568,414. Range of prices this 
week, $1.55@2; last year, $2.15@2.35. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Aug, 3, 577,272 bus; same time 
last year, 198,937. Range of prices this 
week, $2@2.37; last year, $1.60@2.27. 

The bakers of Hagerstown, Md., are 
finding it difficult to supply the demand 
for bread which is coming to them from 
families not experienced in using the nec- 
essary substitutes. o 

William W. Tingle, for many years con- 


nected with the local railroad and steam-: 


ship business, has been appointed direct- 
ing manager of all the offices of the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board at this point. 

The Giuseppe G., formerly the Cleve- 
land Range, of the Furness, Withy & Co. 
fleet, has been reported destroyed 200 
miles off the Brazilian coast by the ex- 
plosion of a bomb on board while bound 
from the River Plate. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in July, 
3,075,459 bus; exports, 1,793,548. Re- 
ceipts in July, 1917, 7,102,713 bus; ex- 
ports, 2,940,597. Receipts from Jan. 1 
to Aug. 1, 1918, 18,170,465 bus; exports, 
14,983,112. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Aug. 
1, 1917, 52,252,323 bus; exports 43,750,537. 

M. L. Garrett, operating the Rockland 
(Md.) Mills, has been charged by the lo- 
cal food administration with having asked 
excessive prices for bran, and as between 
refunding his excess profits to his cus- 
tomers from June 17 to date or having his 
case referred to Washington, he chose 


- the former. 


Hudson Maxim, the inventor, was here 
this week for the great experimental field 
day at the government proving grounds, 
Aberdeen, Md., and is reported as having 
said that his plans for a 9,500-ton ship 
which he feels no torpedo or submarine 
can send to the bottom of the ocean have 
been accepted by the Emergency Ship- 


buildin ration, and that the work 
of building sinkless ship will proceed 
at once. 


Dr. Robert Lemmon Burwell, member 
of the Chamber of Commerce and of 
Charles W. Owens & Co., grain commis- 
sion, has all his sons in the country’s serv- 
ice. They are, Lieutenant Paul Verdier 
Burwell, of the Fortieth British Royal 
Flying Corps; James McC. Burwell, of 
the United States Medical Corps, and 
Robert Stanard Burwell, now at the of- 
ficers’ training school at Camp Gordon, 


and formerly a member of the Fifty- 
eighth Coast Artillery. 


Traffic Bureau bulletin, July 30: “Tar- . 


iffs concerning ex-lake grain, éffective 
os 22, provide that the rates will in- 
clude a charge not exceeding Ic bu made 
by the elevators against the grain for ele- 
vation and transfer from lake vessels to 
cars, including five days’ storage. These 
rates formerly included a charge not ex- 
ceeding %c bu. The present ex-lake 
rates, in cents per bushel for export grain 
via Baltimore, are: wheat, 9.5; corn, 8.9; 
rye, 8.9; barley, 7.8; oats, 5.5; flaxseed, 
9.5.” 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Aug. 3.—The mills in 
this district hardly did as well as last 
week, for the reason that wheat has not 
been arriving in sufficient quantities to 
keep them going. It takes from 6 to 20 
days from Kansas City to Buffalo, and 
the mills are waiting patiently for enough 
to get a e start. There is quite a 
good supp y of soft wheat here now, but 
receipts from other points are needed, as 
it is likely that the run of soft winter is 
about over. 

The flour situation is a little peculiar. 
The mills expected a continued rush of 
business, but it seems to have shut off in 
sections where supplies were believed to 
be small. It looks as if buyers had filled 
their wants, and will await further de- 
velopments before taking fresh hold. 
Prices are steadier on wheat flour than 
for some time, and millers say they are 
satisfied with the present basis. The mills 
here have shut off manufacturing barley 
flour, but will resume as soon as orders 
modifying the previously issued govern- 
ment rule are received. 

The demand for that substitute is very 
light. Rye flour and corn flour are now 
quoted by the 100 lbs. There is a fairly 
good demand for the former, and the 
supply seems to be sufficient to meet all 
wants. White corn flour is rather scarce, 
and too high in price to work out except 
in a limited way. Graham flour is quiet. 

The demand for flour of any kind from 
the local retail trade continues very light, 
and there will be no improvement until 
the substitutes are eliminated. 

Millfeeds are exceedingly scarce and 
not offered in straight carloads by Buf- 
falo mills, They are being swamped with 
requests from. some of their best old cus- 
tomers for supplies, but are unable to 
help them out. only sales are in 
mixed cars, and these are orders which 
should have been filled several weeks ago. 
There is no bran or middlings obtainable 
here within 30 days, is the general report. 

Quotations are in mixed cars; straight 
cars, 50c per ton less, if any are offered. 
The country is very dry, recent rains not 
having been sufficient to brighten up the 
pastures. Red dog in light supply and 
firm. No offerings of barley or rye feed 
of any description. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is offered at all 
sorts of prices, and demand is reported 
light. The mills here are doing very little 
on their best grades, owing to the high 
prices asked. Hominy feed is wanted, 
and all offerings are taken at quotations. 
No cottonseed meal in the market, and 
the same is true of gluten feed. Oil meal 
is offered freely at $55 in carloads, and 
that price is being shaded by one mill 
here. Demand is only fair. 

Rolled oats easier, and trade quiet. 

round oat hulls are offered at $18, 
sacked, track, Buffalo, and little doing. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was 72,400 bbls, or 43 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 73,300, or 44 per 
cent, last week, 79,450, or 47 per cent, 
in 1917, 115,200, or 69 ig cent, in 1916, 
119,700, or 87 per cent, in 1915, and 108,- 
300, or 79 per cent, in 1914, 

NOTES 

ae pte are damaging the young 
buckwheat in many sections of this state. 

More Argentine flaxseed is arriving 
daily by canal, coming up from New 
York. . 

Stocks of wheat here are about 350,000 
bus, compared with 856,000 a year ago. 
Corn in store, 790,000 bus; last year, 
39,000. 

Bill, Bell & Co., millers at burg, 
N. Y., are again busy, after g shut 


469 


down since May. They expect to have a 
steady flow of wheat from now on. 

The corn crop in this state promises to 
turn out better than ex and beans 
have likewise taken a better as after. 
hot weather followed by good s rs. 

George Urban, Jr., took a party of 
grain dealers out today to witness the 
cutting of 40 acres of No. 1 northern 
wheat on the farm of Squire M, P. Ryley, 
of the Globe Mill & Elevator Co. It is 
said to be the finest field of wheat in Erie 
County. 8 

George Urban, Jr., chairman of the 
Erie County Food Conservation Commis- 
sion, will start a Thrift Kitchen at Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., which is mainly inhabited 
by the steel plant workers. These for- 
eigners are deeply interested in the food 
situation, he says. 

A New York dispatch says that Euro- 
pean bound wheat from the Middle West, 
now ship by way of Canada, will be 
brought thro the Great Lakes to Buf- 
falo and iy by the barge canal to 
New York. amount the canal can 
carry will be limited to the number of 
boats available for that trade, which, in 
the opinion of canal men here, would not 
exceed 10,000,000 bus. 

Grain receipts by lake for the season 
show the heaviest falling off in the his- 
tory of this port. There was a slight 


increase in the flour movement. The fol- 
lowing are the figures: 
1918 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis.... 2,058,310 2,053,262 
Wheat, bus... 2,140,050 44,261,502 68,143,456 
859,200 1,495,247 437,540 
Oats, bus..... 1,347,038 26,017,512 15,821,755 


Barley, bus. 1,014,632 2,897,151 2,612,826 
Rye, bus...... 101,632 216,995 186,000 
Flaxseed, bus. 327,773 2,925,011 1,244,200 





Totals, bus. 6,790,325 77,813,418 88,345,676 

Business by the canal route from the 
opening to date was the smallest since the 
big ditch was opened for navigation. 
Here are the figures for the past three 
years: 





1918 1917 1916 

Flour, bbis ......... B0G,CGG cctee becuse - 
Wheat, bus .......5 cesses 280,200 773,300 
Oats, bus .......... sOOe  ceees 451,00 
Barley, bus ........ 69,926 61,950 877,600 
Totals, bus ...... 94,926 342,150 2,101,900 


E. Banoasser. 


Harvest Hands to Canada 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 3.—The De- 
partment of Labor has announced that 
America’s army of wheat harvesters is 
preparing to cross the border into west- 
ern Canada, following the negotiation 
of co-operative arrangements between 
the department and the Canadian govern- 
ment. W. W. Cory, Canadian minister 
of the interior, who visited Washington 
early this week to complete arrangements 
for the transfer of the harvesting force 
to the Canadian wheatfields, declares that 
the farmers of western Canada have plant- 
ed heavy crops, and that everywhere the 
grain is in excellent condition. 

Besides swelling the wheat supplies 
available for allied use, the transfer of 
the harvest army to Canada, it is pointed 
out, will hold together a large body of 
trained agricultural workers for later op- 
erations in the cornfields of the Central 
West. Ricnarp B. Warnovs. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Aug. 
3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CS. Be Be cccceccce 74 114 26 6 
Empire ......... *13 112 21 26 
Consolidated .... 2 100 13 30 
Ogilvies .......+. 45 123 33 se 
Western .......- *29 87 13 48 
Grain Growers .. *19 748 75 ee 
Fort William .... *41 310 28 7 
Bastern .....--+. *7 67 11 3% 
Northwestern .... 12 145 10 os 
GG TH. KP. wcccesee 17 $14 41 16 
Can. Northern .. *6 639 112 19 
Can. Govt. .....-. *32 272 17 41 
Thunder Bay .... 20 538 44 11 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 10 222 20 32 
Dav. & Smith ... 8 104 75 es 

Totals ccecceee 43 3,887 539 236 
Year ago ....... 5,580 38,741 302 621 
Receipts .......- 123 4 26 30 
Rail shipments .. ~ 41 113 93 3 
Lake shipments. . 43 606 11 24 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. *116 No, 1C. W...... 4 
No. 2 northern.. *°%8 No. 2C. W...... 363 
No. 3 northern.. 43 No. 3 C. W...... 509 
No, 4 wscccccees 19 Ex. 1 feed ..... 961 
Mo. B. occvcecwee ies rere: 948 
WO, GB cevccvocre @ F feed ..ccceseee 892 
Feed ......-6065 49 Others ......... 211 
Others .....+.+- 6 

ee TOGA cesses 3,887 

Total ........- 43 


*Wheat overshipped. 
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LIMITATION OF EXPORTS 


There is a very active suspicion in the 
Canadian flour trade that selfish interests 
are behind the proposal to limit the flour- 
exporting business of this country from 
the wheat crop of 1918. Canada has dem- 
onstrated her willingness to satrifice 
everything in the interest of winning the 
war, and if called upon to give up her 
flour trade for that cause will do so, but 
it will require better evidence and com- 
pleter information than has been so far 
produced to convince this country that 
it is not some lesser object that prompts 
the proposal about shipping wheat in- 
stead of flour, put forward recently in 
this city and elsewhere. 

Frankly, the Canadian trade believes 
the British milling and grain trade is 
exploiting the food situation for its own 
ends, and that official weakness on both 
sides of the ocean is permitting this game 
to mature. Canadian millers were not 
convinced by the official speech they heard 
on Tuesday of this week in Toronto on 
this subject. They would like more in- 
formation, and would like this from high- 
er and less interested sources. 

When the farmers of Canada realize 
what is happening they will join the mill- 
ing industry in a protest against any lim- 
itation of the flour-exporting trade of 
this country. The shortage of feed, which 
was such a bitter experience last winter, 

_taught all feeders of stock the value of 

an active milling industry, and it is not 
likely that the proposal to confine Ca- 
nadian mills to domestic trade on new 
crop will be tolerated when its significance 
is more fully realized. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


To a large extent the threatened shut- 
down of Ontario flour mills is now in ef- 
fect. Very few have much if any of their 
allotments of wheat left, and as fast as 
they reach the limits set, grinding ceases. 
Moreover, the extremely small inspections 
at Winnipeg offer no encouragement to 
the expectation that more wheat than 
was estimated will be available. In these 
circumstances large consumers of flour, 
such as city bakers, are feeling nervous 
as to their supplies during next few weeks. 
Millers are supplying the momentary 
needs of their trade as best they can, and 
nursing their stocks of flour on hand. 
Prices show no change. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is buying 
whatever flour it can obtain for export, 
though these purchases are confined to 
80-Ib sacks for army service use. The 
quality is government grade, and the 
price $10.85 bbl, f.o.b. seaboard. 

Spring wheat flour of the standard 76 
per cent extraction is quoted for delivery, 
Ontario points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, 
in 98-lb bags; Ontario soft winter flour, 
in second-hand bags, $10.70, f.o.b. Toron- 
to. 

MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts become scarcer as mill- 
ing diminishes, and very little of either is 
now to be had. Bran, in bags $35 ton, 
delivered Ontario points; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT 


This market is bare of stocks, with the 
exception of unground portions of allot- 
ments of Manitoba wheat in hands of 
millers or in transit. New-crop soft win- 
ter wheat is beginning to offer, but it will 
be some weeks before there is any quanti- 


ty of this wheat to be had. The price of 


Ontario wheat is $2.22 bu, in store, Mont- 
real, 
COARSE GRAINS 

Oats and corn are the most active of 
these grains. Some new-crop barley is 
being offered. Prices are easier. Car- 
lot quotations, country points in Ontario: 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 85@86c bu; 
new-crop barley, $1.20@1.22; rye, $1.90; 
buckwheat, $1.80; No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, $1.01. 


OATMEAL 


Production is normal, demand good and 
prices steady. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, 
delivered country points, $5.20; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

Ontario is having a spell of dry weath- 
er. Rain would be welcome in many parts, 
but no great damage is being done by the 
want of it. Temperatures are normal. 
Harvesting of grain has commenced. Bar- 
ley-cutting is well advanced, and a fair 
start has been made with winter wheat. 
All grains are in good condition and ma- 
turing rapidly. While the winter wheat 
crop is short, it is very good quality, and 
the barley is excellent. 

NOTES 

Rye and oats flours are weaker, and 50 
@80c bbl cheaper. 

Oat hulls are worth $22@23 ton, in bags, 
at mill points in Ontario. 

Corn flour is quoted at $10.50 bbl here, 
for a mixture of white and yellow. 

The expectation here is that barley will 
sell at lower prices on this crop, owing to 
absence of brewing demand. 

Canadian railway statistics for 1917 
show the total freight earnings of all sys- 
tems in Canada to have been $215,245,256. 

The annual meeting of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., was held in Toronto on 
Monday. The board of directors were re- 
elected. 

The first samples of new-crop Ontario 
winter wheat were received in Toronto 
this week. These show good quality, but 
are smutty. 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
has taken new and larger offices in the 
Royal Banking Building, to meet the 
growing requirements of his trade. 

The Ontario department of agriculture 
has entered into contracts with millers in 
this province to manufacture 12,500 tons 
per month of a standard hog feed for 
distribution to farmers. 

The Niagara Grain & Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Toronto, has moved to new offices on the 
fifth floor of the Royal Bank Building. 
The trading operations of this company 
have been growing rapidly in the last few 
years. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors. for 
Canada met in Toronto on Tuesday in 
consultation with trade and shipping in- 
terests over the handling of new-crop 
wheat. After an all-day session the meet- 
ing adjourned until Aug. 20, when it will 
reassemble in Winnipeg. 

The commercial agent of the Canadian 
government at Cape Town, South Africa, 
reports that imports of Canadian flour 
into that country have practically ceased. 
It is now over a year since any consider- 
able quantity was received. On the other 
hand, India and Japan are shipping con- 
siderable quantities of flour into South 
Africa. Australia and Argentina are also 
shipping wheat. 


Nitrate from Chile 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 3— American 
farmers have received at cost 75,000 tons 
of nitrate of soda from Chile through the 
co-operative efforts of the Shipping 
Board, the War Industries Board aa the 





Department of Agriculture. Whether 
this service will be rendered to farmers 
next year is considered doubtful. It is 
intimated that the need for nitrates for 
munitions purposes will be so great next 
year that it will be impossible to devote 
tonnage to its importation for agricul- 
tural purposes. 
Ricuarp B. Wartrous. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, QuE., Aug. 3.—A feature of 
the week was an announcement of the 
Canada food board removing its embargo 
on shipments of spring wheat flour east 
of Montreal. This resulted in a more 
active business. Car lots of government 
standard grade were sold at $10.95 bbl 
in bags, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Winter wheat flour prices show an ad- 
vance of 20c, making the price $11.60 bbl 
in new cotton bags, and $11.30 in second- 
hand jute bags, delivered to the trade. 
There have been some offers of new-crop 
winter wheat flour from Ontario millers 
for August delivery but, as the prices 
were considered too high, no business re- 
sulted. 

Trading in certain lines of substitutes 
is fairly active for both domestic and 
country account. Owing to more liberal 
supplies of rye flour, prices declined to 
$14 bbl. Oat flour prices are 80c lower, 
with an increasing demand at $12 bbl 
in bags. 

Inquiry for white corn flour continues 
good, and prices ruled firm at $12 bbl in 
bags, while the demand for the govern- 
ment standard corn flour is limited at 
$11.60 bbl in bags. Buckwheat flour sales 
were slow at $14.50 bbl, in bags. Graham 
flour prices are unchanged at $11.05 bbl 
in bags. Rice flour is steady at $8.75 per 
100 Ibs, in 220-lb sacks. 

Feed corn meal is selling at $68 ton, 
pure oat moullie at $67, pure barley feed 
at $67, mixed moullie at $55, shorts at 
$40, and bran at $35, including bags, de- 
livered to the trade. 

Broken lots of standard grade rolled 
oats are selling at $5.20@5.30 per bag of 
90 lbs, delivered. 


NOTES 


J. P. Kenny, grain broker, formerly of 
Winnipeg, has opened an office here in 
the Board of Trade Building. 


C. Ritz, local manager of the Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is on a tour 
through the United States and western 
Canada. 

T. Williamson, of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who was salmon 
fishing for two or three weeks, has re- 
turned to the city. 

J. A. Marshall, local manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., left 
here July 29, for an extended tour 
throughout the Canadian Northwest. 


N. Wight, of Wight & Esdaile, grain 
brokers, left here July 29, for Toronto, 
to represent the Montreal Corn Exchange 
Association at a meeting of the grain 
trade of the Dominion with the grain su- 
pervisors of Canada. Questions regard- 
ing lake freights and other matters were 
discussed. 


W. A. Matheson, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, ar- 
rived here on Wednesday and left for 
Winnipeg Thursday night. With refer- 
ence to the wheat crop of the West, Mr. 
Matheson stated that conditions had im- 
proved considerably, and that prospects 
now were more encouraging. 

W. Borthwick and Chevrier Bros., of 
Cornwall, Ont., have been prohibited by 
the Canada food board from purchasing 
or selling flour for a eyes of 15 days 
from Aug. 1, because they were not con- 
serving in the distribution of flour and 


did not take sufficient precaution to pre- 
vent illegal export of flour from Canada. 

Representatives of the grain, milling 
and banking interests had an interview 
this week with Sir Thomas White, minister 
of finance, and the Hon. T. Crearar, min- 
ister of agriculture, respecting the matter 
of financing the western wheat crop. It 
is likely that, to give financial and com- 
mercial stability to the grain situation, the 
government will guarantee the fixed price 
upon the whole of the new crop. 

Tuomas S, Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirze, Man., Aug. 3.—The demand 
for standard flour is a Mills of west- 
ern Canada are closed for balance of crop 
year. Reserve stocks appear to be ade- 
quate to meet all domestic requirements 
until new wheat movement. 

Considerable quantities of corn flour 
are being shipped to Winnipeg from Unit- 
ed States points, for distribution to the 
various western centers. The inquiry for 
practically all substitutes is very active, 
and at some points in excess of available 
supplies. 

The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba ........yeecceseees 10.35 
Westerm BEGRIOES «occ ccsccccncissccses 10.30 
Saskatchewan ....ccscsccsccccvccvccs 10.20 
TEASCOFR AIDSTER 00 ccccciccccsccvccese 10.10 
Wemterm AIDGTER oc cccccccccescvccice 10.20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 


British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.40 
Vancouver Island ........ceeeeseveees 10.45 
Primed RUPOEE os oc vesesseocciccsecsece 10.60 

Country , dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49’s, cot- 
ton, 10c bbl over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Cov- 
ers for 98's, 49's, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE AND BARLEY FLOURS 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is being offered in the Winnipeg mar- 
ket at $11.50 bbl; straight grade, $10.50; 
dark grade, $9.50. Barley flour is quoted 
at $9 bbl, jobbing terms. 

MILLFEED 

The demand for millfeed is unabated, 
but none of the larger mills have any to 
offer. Standard prices: bran, $30.80 ton; 
shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. 
point of shipment in Winnipeg territory ; 
western Manitoba, 80c under; Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, $3 under. British Co- 
laumbia coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The demand for rolled oats and oatmeal! 
is very active, and western cereal mills 
continue to run steadily. Prices show an 
advance. Leading mills today are asking 
for rolled oats $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag 
in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of delivery ; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week have been extremely light, and have 
all been taken up by the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., at the fixed prices. There has 
been some inquiry for cash oats from east- 
ern buyers, but trade has been limited 
on account of scarcity of offerings. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba north- 
ern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern 
and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. 
Wheat bought at these prices is subject 
to a tax of 4c bu, for use in equalizing 
carrying charges and administration ¢x- 


penses, 
Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
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western oats, 89%,c bu; No. 3. Canadian 
western barley, $1.25; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, $4.44; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.80,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending July 
31, with comparison: 





1918 1917 
July BB cacscvccccccceneccveres 16 278 
July 26 .....6- so 6. ae 147 
July 27 wcocees ° eos 46 176 
July 38 .ccncsece i 125 
July 80 .cccccccccsecsccvecvess 21 234 
July 81 wecevccsecseescnseseecs 14 179 


CROP CONDITIONS 


During the past two weeks, rain has 
fallen at practically all points in western 
Canada, and the crop outlook has, in con- 
sequence, very greatly improved. While 
coming too late to save the crops in some 
sections where the drouth has been most 
acute, the recent rains have insured good 
yields at other points, and all grains are 
now filling out well. Frost was reported 
last week at several points in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, but ——s to growing 
wheat appears to have been less than was 
at first feared. 

NOTES 


J. W. Horn, local manager of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, accompanied by his family, is on a 
short vacation. 


According to a statement issued this 
week by A. E. Boyle, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Board of Trade, Canada now 
has storage capacity for approximately 
180,000,000 bus of the 1918 grain crop. 


That wheat, containing even a high per- 
centage of moisture, can be transported 
from Vancouver to Europe without suf- 
fering deterioration, is the opinion of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can- 
ada, as expressed by J. P. Jones, one of 
its members, after reading the reports on 
the test cargo which last winter left Van- 
couver for England. 

G. Rock. 





Special Aid to Farmers 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 3.—President 
Wilson has placed at the joint disposal 
of the Treasury department and the De- 
partment of Agriculture a $5,000,000 
fund to relieve wheat growers in certain 
sections of the West who, on account of 
losing two successive crops, have been re- 
duced to want, and in some cases are un- 
able to plant their fall wheat crops. 

“The primary object of the fund is not 
to stimulate the planting of an increased 
fall acreage of wheat,” the Treasury de- 
partment states, “in the severely affected 
drouth areas, but rather to assist in tid- 
ing the farmers over the period of their 
stress, to enable them to remain on their 
farms, and to enable them to plant such 
an acreage as may be determined to be 
wise under all conditions, with a view to 
increasing the food supply of the nation 
and to add to the national security and 
defense. It is not intended that the fund 
shall be used to make loans to farmers 
who have banking collateral and can other- 
wise secure loans.” 

The Federal Land Banks have been 
designated as the agencies through which 
the loans may be negotiated. It is prob- 
able that loans will not be made for more 
than $3 per acre, with a maximum of 
from 100 to 150 acres. Farmers will be 
required to pay a reasonable interest rate 
and to further contribute to an insurance 
fund out of the proceeds of their crops 
if they are successful. 

Ricnuarp B. Warrovs. 





Maltsters Must Hold Back 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 3.—Pending 
the determination of the amount of malt 
required for next winter’s operations, the 
Food Administration has just issued a 
rule prohibiting all maltsters buying for 
gtr. purposes any grain before Oct. 

» 1918, 

There is at the present time a sufficient 
supply of malt to meet the requirements 
of the country until Jan. 1, and the rule is 
designed to prevent the manufacture of 
any more malt than can be lawfully con- 
sumed by users. 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





_ There were 3,857,200 bus rye harvested 
in all Canada in 1917, 7,763,700 bus corn, 
and 7,149,400 bus buckwheat. 
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FALSE PREMISES DEMOLISHED 


The most important news of the week 
was the cabled message from William C. 
Edgar in England tending to demolish 
the premises on which the present prefer- 
ential treatment of wheat for export rath- 
er than flour has rested. This news could 
not have been timed to arrive at a more 
opportune moment. 

Soft winter wheat milling has been 
paralyzed by the continuation of the fifty- 
fifty substitution programme and the dis- 
continuance of government buying, and 
at a period which is logically normally its 
most_active season. The situation which 
has arisen was forecast by millers at the 
meeting in Toledo, June 19. It was real- 
ized then that the mere coming of a new 
crop could work no magic in changing con- 
ditions which were fundamentally unfa- 
vorable to soft winter wheat milling. 

At that time, and for some months 
previous, the only thing which had saved 
the day for the soft wheat miller had 
been government purchases. His domes- 
tic business had been cut off by the en- 
forced use of substitutes until many gro- 
cers had discontinued altogether the han- 
dling of flour, and many others were on 
the point of doing so. 

It was realized that what business he 
would have left from this source, if the 
fifty-fifty substitution programme were 
continued and government buying 
stopped, would not be worth looking at. 
Embargoes against shipment of flour into 
many states actually existed, because they 
already had enough. Not the coming of a 
new crop but the using up of stocks was 
the only thing which could change the sit- 
uation confronting him. 

It has been said that the export of 
wheat rather than flour has been made 
necessary by the large reserves of flour 
abroad; that some boats have actually 
been obliged to bring back flour shipped 
abroad ; that congestion exists in the move- 
ment of package freight to such an ex- 
tent that railroads will refuse to accept 
it, and the ocean service is imperiled to 
the point where it may affett the move- 
ment of troops and supplies. . These con- 
siderations, together with alleged port and 
labor conditions here and abroad, have 
been the justification for the preferential 
treatment of wheat rather than flour for 
export. 

The soft winter wheat miller is vitally 
concerned at the unprecedented move- 
ment of wheat for export now taking 
place from the Middle West. Members of 
the grain trade say they never did such a 
volume of business for export. The move- 
ment of wheat out of the country has al- 
ready assumed such proportions as to 
become alarming. Some sections are be- 
ing swept bare of wheat. The wheat, once 
gone, cannot be recovered. 

Except to co-operate with the Grain 
Corporation, there is little incentive for 
the miller to accumulate wheat beyond his 
milling requirements. These require- 
ments are small, as the demand for soft 
winter wheat flour is almost negligible. 
Likewise the farmer and the country ele- 
vator see no object to be accomplished in 
holding wheat. 

Mr. Edgar’s cable states in no uncer- 
tain terms that there exists no congestion 
of flour in British ports; that importers 
declare they are prepared to receive, store 
and promptly distribute double the quan- 
tity of flour allocated to them, and _ that 
American flour, rather than wheat, has 
met the emergency there during the past 

ear. 
" No more important news could be re- 


ceived at this time. Millers are finding it 
extremely difficult to reconcile these state- 
ments with representations which have 
heretofore been made to them. 

The soft winter wheat miller probably 
never faced a situation like that which 
now confronts him, and the worst of it is 
that no relief is in sight for the immediate 
present. The cracker trade is about the 
only considerable buyer of soft wheat 
flour. Meantime, the wheat crop is mov- 
ing away from the miller, and his position 
in the trade is jeopardized. The patriotic 
burden of the conservation of wheat is 
falling heavily on the soft winter wheat 
miller, and he is carrying the load for the 
entire industry. It is not presumed that 
this result was intended or premeditated, 
but it is nevertheless a fact. 

One of the most serious consequences 
resulting from the present policy is the 
scarcity of millfeed, amounting almost to 
a famine, with little or no hope of relief 
unless the policy is changed. The effects 
of this continued scarcity may be more 
apparent later. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Aug. 3 was 27,560, or 57 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 15,650, or 321, 
per cent, last week, 9,400, or 191% per 
cent, a year ago, 28,700, or 60 per cent, 
two years ago, and 32,000, or 66 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The situation with the mils has already 
been adequately described in what has 
preceded; it is no different with Toledo 
mills than others. Naturally some little 
improvement may be noticed as the weeks 
go by, and that was the case this week. 
It is inevitable that some soft winter 
wheat should be used, but the volume of 
buying is very far from normal. 

Mills have been cutting prices with the 
hope of stimulating business, but it does 
little good. When the cut is deep enough, 
bakers might be tempted to buy soft 
wheat flours for mixing, but these flours 
do not carry the substitutes so well as 
hard winters. Without the substitutes 
they make a fine admixture for bread 
flours for bakery purposes. 

There is no such thing as satisfying 
the feed demand. Millers are naturally 
giving a preference to feed orders with 
flour, mixed-car trade, because they can- 
not make feed without making flour, 
and the latter is such a slow sale. 
To such an extremity has the situation 
reduced the miller. Time was when it 
was quite the other way about—fiour sales 
being peters when they carried feed. 
Flour has been offered at 50@60c below 
the maximum price without finding buy- 
ers. 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT MILLERS 


Following are some comments made on 
the soft winter wheat milling situation 
by various mills: 

“We have found flour sales on soft win- 
ter wheat very slow in the last week or so.” 

“Unless the government takes some 
winter wheat flour, we fear that there will 
be some rather difficult sledding for the 
winter wheat millers for some time. We 
believe that all possible pressure should 
be brought to bear on the Grain Corpora- 
tion to take flour instead of wheat.” 

“We have ground but very little wheat 
on this crop, as we have been unable to 
sell winter wheat flour, and this we regret 
very much, as we have as good a crop of 
good quality wheat as was ever raised in 
this locality, and it is very discouraging 
to winter wheat millers, after the effort 
that was made last year to get out a 
heavy crop of wheat, for which effort they 
Poe a good deal of time and money. Now 
that we have the crop, we cannot find a 
market for the flour, and we really feel as 
if the winter wheat millers were not re- 
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ceiving proper treatment from the gov- 
ernment, by it not taking winter wheat 
flour, after the urgent request it made 
last year to have a large crop sown.” 

“The small mill’s business is largely a- 
mill door proposition, and the cutting 
down the amount of flour to 16 lbs to the 
person until Oct. 1 in exchange means 
that our business is very near nil. Usual- 
ly at this time of year we would put out 
from 10 to 30 bbls per day to farmers 
alone; now it will not average that a week, 
and the retail grocery trade is cut in two 
in the middle on account of the 50-50 
rule. The only hope we have is that the 
government will come into the market for 
round lots for export.” 

“Sales of flour are slow, while deliveries 
of new wheat are taxing our storage ca- 
pacity to the utmost. We are in hopes 
that the Food Administration will see 
fit to take steps to relieve the present 
situation, which is a difficult one for the 
winter wheat miller.” 

“There has never been a time since I 
have been in the milling business that the 
future looked as dark and as uncertain 
as it does now. I have understood that 
ocean tonnage was scarce and limited. I 
also understand that flour as freight only 
occupies about 70 per cent as much ocean 
tonnage as the equivalent amount of 
wheat unmilled. I arrive at two conclu- 
sions: first, that if we should economize 
on ocean tonnage, flour should be exported 
rather than wheat, and that also it would 
not require as much labor on the other 
side to handle the flour as the wheat; sec- 
ond, that the financing of our government 
must largely come through the continued 
successful operations of its industries, 
and no industry has been more loyal than 
the milling industry, which has operated 
under the many restrictions faithfully 
and cheerfully. 

“T believe that the exporting of wheat 
unmilled and the taking of it from the 
millers is working a hardship on the in- 
dustry which eventually reflects else- 
where. I am interested in a number of 
grain elevators through western-central 
Ohio, as well as my interest here. I have 
visited those elevators about every week 
since harvest. I know that within a month 
from now all the wheat will have been 
marketed, and the farmers are selling 
every bushel of it. There is absolutely 
none going into their bins at home. They 
say, ‘What’s the use?’ 

“At four different elevators we are 
probably running out around 300 cars. 
These 300 cars will probably carry about 
350,000 bus of wheat, and it will be shipped 
out within 60 days from the time harvest 
commenced. The farmers are threshing 
their wheat, selling it, and taking the 
money for it. Mills are allowed a 30-day 
supply. We have our 30-day supply. We 
have had receipts exceeding 30 days’ sup- 
ply, and have been obliged to sell this 
last week 15,000 bus of wheat for export 
right out of our own mill. I believe that 
in less than 60 days we will be going this 
country over begging for wheat.” 

“As to the present outlook for soft win- 
ter wheat mills, can’t say it looks very 
encouraging to us, and we don’t see much 
chance of improvement until the substitu- 
tion rules are revised and the export busi- 
ness opened up.” 

“If there was enough export flour being 
sold to balance up the milling capacity of 
the country, we believe business would be 
very good, but until this time comes, we 
do not look for very satisfactory busi- 
ness, especially in the soft wheat line.” 

“Trade is not as brisk as it should be 


_ at this time of the year, but, of course, 


the substitution programme with the 
housewife, the regulations for the baker 
and the lack of export have brought this 
about.” nies 

“We are finding the demand for flour 
very slow. Our customers are only buy- 
ing from hand to mouth, as they do not 
want to pile up substitutes through 
August. We are greatly in hopes that the 
50-50 rule will be modified soon, as we are 
facing a shutdown.” 

“Our mill is down to half-time, and we 
are compelled to cut our price every day 
in order to keep going. We are doing 
this just as little as possible, and are ship- 
ping out as much wheat as we can get 
cars for, as we do not feel disposed to 
carry an extra large stock of wheat, with 
no chance of getting our money out of it.” 

“Soft wheat flour is not selling very 
readily and, as far as we can see, the 
market will soon be filled up. We hope 
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under these conditions the Food Adminis- 
tration will soon be in the market for 
flour. We have had about as long a pe- 
riod of inactivity as we can stand, and 
certainly hope that the next three or four 
months we may be able to run full time.” 

“It is apparent to us that the whole sit- 
uation hinges on just what attitude the 
Food Administration will take in regard 
to the use of soft winter wheat flour for 
export, and even at that, the selling under 
competitive basis will put the small miller 
somewhat up t it, we believe. The 
restriction which is in force at the present 
time, reducing the amount of flour ex- 
changed by farmers to eight pounds of 
flour per month per capita, means quite 
a curtailment in the consumption of soft 
winter wheat flour locally. As that al- 
lowance is not nearly enough to take care 
of the average farmer, it is our opinion 
that he will have to buy his bread to some 
extent, instead of buying flour and mak- 
ing his own bread, as he has done in the 
Past.” 

DEATH OF INDIANA MILLER 


Robert Barclay, of the Goshen (Ind.) 
Milling Co., who died July 23, was born 
in a suburb of Belfast, Ireland, in 1861, 
When very young he went to Belfast and 
learned the milling trade. He came to 
this country when about 21 years of age, 
first locating at St. Louis, where he was 
employed in a large mill. Later he moved 
to Chicago and entered the employ of B. 
F. Gump & Co. It was while there that 





he met F, E. C. Hawks, president and 
manager of the Goshen (Ind.) Milling 
Co., who persuaded him to enter the 
employ of his company. He moved to 
Goshen in 1888, and remained with the 
company until the day of his death. In 
1892 he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Graham, who, with an adopted daughter, 
Mrs. Lyman Wolsiefer, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., survives him. Mr. Barclay was a 
faithful member of the Presbyterian 
Church, the 1.0.0.F., K. of M., K. of P. 
and of the Operative Millers. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Cooler weather has prevailed most of 
the week. Threshing returns have been un- 
officially estimated for Ohio at 22 bus per 
acre, and for Indiana at 21 bus. Wheat, 
for the most part, is showing a larger 
percentage of high quality than in years, 
Spring wheat is being harvested with 
yields running from 25. to 35 bus per 
acre. This is purely a supplemental crop 
in this section, although some of it has 
been grown for years. Oats harvest is 
progressing favorably. 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Fourteeh mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 95,760 
bbls, for the week ending Aug 3 made 
51,329, = 4 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared w .750, or 53 per cent, by eight 
mills of 72,960 bbls capacity, last mb 

Among the mills contributing to this re- 
port were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 


‘INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
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Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co:;, Grand Rapids. 
NOTES 

The Swift Grain Co., Detroit, Mich., 
is occupying new offices at 404 Detroit 
Free Press Building. 

F. E. C. Hawkes, president and man- 
ager Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co., is'on a 
vacation at Bass Rocks, near Gloucester, 
Mass., and expects to return next week. 

Mr. Hulhizer, of the Hulhizer Milling 
Co., Newark, Ohio, states that his mill has 
not been closed down by the Food Admin- 
istration for violation of the regulations, 
as has been reported. 

J.-A. Howell, grain and feed dealer, 
Middletown, N. Y., was in Toledo visit- 
ing the Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Aug. 3. Mr. Howell reports that it 
is very difficult to get supplies of millfeed. 

John Larrowe, of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., Detroit, with mill at Rossford, near 
Toledo, and W. J. Perry, representing 
Rosenbaum Bros., Chic have been 
elected members of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange has pro- 
tested the order from the Department of 
Agriculture to load cars with shelled corn 
to within 18 inches of the roof. They con- 
tend such loading is impractical, and does 
not permit of proper inspection. 

The Star Roller Mill & Elevator Co., 
Frazeyburg, Muskingum County, Ohio, 
has been fined $100 by the Food Admin- 
istration and ordered to discontinue the 
retailing of flour for the duration of the 
war, as a penalty for selling flour with- 
out substitutes. 

A meeting of Ohio millers to consider 
the new regulations and the present sit- 
uation will be held at the Virginia Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 7, and every miller 
in the state is urged to attend. Fred J. 
Lingham, of the Cereal Division, will ad- 
dress the meeting. A similar meeting of 
Michigan millers was recently held at 
Lansing. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 3.—Indianap- 
olis mills during the week produced 6,593 
bbls of flour, the largest output by more 
than 1,000 bus since the new crop came on 
the market. However, this moderate in- 
crease is not a true index to the market 
situation in Indiana, which is in a far 
worse state than for years, 

There has been nothing doing here all 
week, even domestic buyers remaining out 
of the market. As an indication of how 
things are drifting, one of the largest mills 
in the state announced that one of its 
salesmen called upon a buyer who said 
that he had handled exactly 48 Ibs of flour 
for the week, whereas in normal times he 
used all the way from 25 to 50 bbls. 


CONGESTED EUROPEAN PORTS 


Saturday the larger mills here received 
through corres mts of The North- 
western Miller advices touching upon the 
alleged congested conditions of European 
seaboards, and it did not at all agree with 
what the trade had been led to believe. 
The proportion of flour and wheat being 
sent overseas is well known everywhere, 
and the Indiana millers for some time 
have proceeded upon the theory that the 
idle export account might be traced to 
the congested condition abroad. 

However, today’s cable discounted this, 
and one of the largest millers in the 
Hoosier state dec later that the situ- 
ation looked very much like something had 
been put over on the trade, 

If the foreign wharves are so crowded 
that no more goods can be sent there, the 
millers feel as if they were entitled to 
know it. If free passage is to be had, they 
likewise wish to be informed of this. The 
whole situation has unmistakably worked 
against anything like stability, and the 
millers are continuing to mark time. 

The lax manner in which some of the 
mills have been operating—next to noth- 
ing—has curtailed the output of millfeed, 
and one of the largest producers in the 
state this week received an order for a 
ee ey A we Sek Pe, A 

The millers of the state are looking for- 
ward to a special mee of the In 
Millers’ Association w will be held in 
this city at the Board of Trade, Aug. 8, 


and hope that all the kinks in the situation 
will be smoothed out at or before that 


meeting. ood Sap jo to bee rin- 
cipal s r and the probleina thcing 


the r will be discussed. The millers, 
while not exactly peeved over present con- 
ditions, would like to know why, when 
they normally are running full 24 hours’ 
time at this season of the _ they now 
are practically standing still. 


SPRING WHEAT IN INDIANA 

What is said to have been the first 
spring wheat ever grown in this section of 
the state has just been harvested, and 
tested 35 bus to the acre. The wheat was 
planted on the farm of Sterling R. Holt 
as an experiment. An official of the Blan- 
ton Milling Co., of Indianapolis, eet 
the wheat and graded it “strong” No. 1, 
or a fraction better than the No. 1 stand- 
ard. The wheat was planted March 18, on 
about five acres of land. Other wheat 
planted on the same farm averaged 28 
bus. This will undoubtedly lead to more 
such plantings next spring. Within 90 
days the wheat was waist high. 


NOTES 

The Columbus (Ind.) Milling Co, has 
dissolved, 

The Morocco (Ind.) Grain Co. has been 
chartered, with ,000 capital stock. 

Members of the Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Baking Industries this week voted 
to affiliate with the new national body 
known as the Association of Merchant 
Bakers of America. William F. Ireland, 
vice-president, was here from Los Angeles 
to address the meeting. 

The grain car supply for Indiana was 
order doubled this week, and relief 
from congestion appears in sight. Hun- 
dreds of elevators are filled to capacity, 
and some of this grain must be moved at 
once. R. W. Edwards, attached to the 
federal Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington, advised the Indiana Public Service 
Commission that more cars were to be 
provided Indiana grain men at once. 

Fire Friday night, caused by an over- 
heated motor in a conveyor over the grain 
tanks at the mill of Igleheart Bros., at 
Evansville, one of the largest. flouring 
concerns in Indiana, threatened to destroy 
the entire plant. Nearly 250,000 bus of 
wheat had n stored in the mill. Sev- 
eral days will be required to determine the 
loss, as the constant pressure of water 
greatly harmed the grain. Damage to 
the mill property has been fixed at $5,000. 

A 17 per cent increase in wheat acre- 
age and a 3 per cent increase in rye have 
been agreed upon for Indiana for next 
year. This year the Indiana wheat crop 
was estimated at 2,619,095 acres. Com- 
mittees headed by C. B. Riley, secretary 
of the Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ asso- 
ciations, have been in touch with Wash- 
ington regarding this pro d increase, 
and a meeting will be at the home 
of George Ade, Brook, Ind., within two 
weeks to consider the proposition. 

J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Aug. 3.—The vol- 
ume of flour trade handled by the mills 
in the Southeast the past week has been 
slightly less than for the previous week. 
The sales continue at about 50 per cent 
of the full capacity of the mills, and 
shipping instructions are fairly satisfac- 
ory. 


Flour sales are being made to some ex- 
tent at a sacrifice of profits. There has 
been some decline in price of wheat, 
but this has been more than reflected in 
the figures at which flour has been sell- 
ing. A wide range is shown in prices at 
which sales are being made, a difference of 
75c being noted. The concessions are at- 
tributed to the fact that some of the 
millers had more wheat than could 
take care of, and have been fo to un- 
load it in the shape of flour at the best 
price available. 

Quotations for soft winter wheat flour, 
bp bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $10.15@ 
11.10, 


again being 

important scale by the jobbing trade. 
Minnesota and Kansas flours are being 
handled, and rehandlers report a good de- 
mand, with signs that competition is be- 
coming as keen as in normal times. The 
mills are said to be offering flour freely. 

New rules as to loading cars give a dif- 
ferent attitude to business. Cars loaded 
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to,.the limit as now required necessitate 
an outlay of $3,600 to $5,000, while in 
normal times a car lot of flour broughi 
$800 to $1,200. Quotations: sp wheai 
flour, jute, $11.27@11.40; hard - winte: 
wheat patents, $11.10@11.20. 

Wheat continues to move freely in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and mills are get- 
ting all of the grain desired, The quality 
is only fairly good. Mills are payin;; 
$2.15@2.20. 

Corn meal is quiet, with slow demand. 
Prices are unchanged at $4@4.20 per 100 
lbs for bolted meal, f.o.b. Ohio River 

ints. 

The demand for millfeed is excellent, 
mills having no difficulty in selling entire 
output at maximum prices, 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 168,990 bbls, had an output 
for the week of 120,275, or 71 per cent of 
capacity, a with 108,913 bbls and 
60.9 per cent last week, 44.8 per cent the 
same week in 1917, 77.9 in 1916, 86.1 in 
1915, 75.2 in 1914, 64.7 in 1913 and 57.3 in 
1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 3 July 27 
Flour, bbia ........se66. 27,600 15,800 
Wheat, bus .......-ceee 290,700 285,800 
Comm, BUS .vccccvccvcice 182,000 267,700 
Oats, DUB ....sceeeseees 117,600 103,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
257 cars. 

Herbert Hawkins, Paducah, Ky., has 
established a corn mill with a capacity of 
500 bbls. 

Charles K. Evers, Nashville, has been 
appointed a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the American Institute of Baking, 
being organized by the National Associ:- 
tion of Master Bakers. Mr. Evers is 
prominent in both the flour and bread 
trade in the South. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
is now running its Underhill Street elc- 
vator, which was idle last season because 
of the short crop of wheat, One difficulty 
now is securing labor, on account of the 
government requirements for war indus- 
tries; wages also have advanced heavily. 

Milling division No. 2 headquarters at 
Nashville were finally closed July 31. The 
division was practically through business 
over 30 days ago, when mills be n buy- 
ing wheat where they could obtain it. J. 
W. Sneed, formerly manager, has gone 
with the Bowling Green (Ky.) Milling 
Co., and A. J. as, an tant, with 
the Kehlor Mills, St. Louis. The old 

uarters are now occupied by Dr. H. A. 
organ, federal food administrator of 
Tennessee. 
Joun Lerren. 


LOUISIANA 

New Unieans, La., Aug. 3,—The change 
in the prices of flour, packed, was due to 
the new price of Kansas hard 
wheat was quoted at $10.87@11, basis 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. New Orleans, for ship- 
ment within 30 days. Soft wheat quota- 
tions showed a much longer stretch, mills 
offering at $10.10@10.70, bulk, New Or- 
leans. Minnesota mills offered at $11.18 
@11,28, basis 98-lb cottons, for shipment 
within 30 days, 

There was but little sale of substituics, 
the few that are not well supplied buying 
as they need it, in less ear lots. 
There are a few calls for spot corn starch, 
cream of maize and corn flour. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on track: Bran, tagged, per 
100 Ibs, $2.45. Corn, bulk on track: No. 
3 yellow, $1.85@1.86 bu; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.80@1.81. Oats: No. 3 white, 86@s7c 
bu; No. 2 white, 87@88e. Corn prod- 
ucts: corn meal, $9.45; cream meal, 
$10.45; grits, $10.65. 

The trade is well booked up with flour 
for shi t for their 30 days’ require- 
ments, but the mills are behind in ship- 
P and flour is slow in reaching desti- 


nation. Hence stocks are very low re 
m until 





buyers are to book 
they ascertain when bookings will move. 
Geonce L. Feary. 





Cables from Australia say that new 
seedings are favorable, and there is 4” 
ample supply of moisture. Ocean ton- 
nage is more plentiful, and shipments of 
wheat are increasing. 





soocrer = VO 
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CHICAGO, AUG. 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-1D BRCM .ccccccccscccccees $10.80 @10.90 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 


to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.72@11.79 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton..... - 10.10@10.656 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 10.80 @11.00 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.80@10.40 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 9.00@ 9.40 
Standard corn flour, jute........ 10.35 @10.60 

WHEAT—Market weaker. Offerings large, 
with a smaller percentage of smutty. No. 1 


red sold at $2.26@2.26%, with smutty at 
$2.08@2.21 and garlicky at $2.20@2.22; No. 
2 red, $2.23@2.24%; smutty, $2.05@2.15; No. 
3 red, $2.14@2.22; smutty, $2.10; No. 4 red, 
$2.20@2.28; sample grade, red, $2.12@2.16; 
No. 1 hard, $2.26@2.28, with dark $2.29%@ 
2.30; No. 2 hard, $2.23@2.25; No. 3 hard, 
$2.21% @2.22; No, 1 northern, $2.26; No. 2 
northern, $2.23. 

CORN—Prices declined 5@10c. Supplies 
not large. Industrials are buying from store, 
with sample grade $1@1.45; No. 6 mixed, 
$1.50; No. 6 yellow, $1.45@1.50; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.50@1.55; No. 4 yellow, $1.60@1.62; No. 3 
yellow, $1.70; No. 6 white, $1.50@1.52; No. 5 
white, $1.683@1.60; No, 4 white, $1.75; No. 2 
white was around $1.95. 

OATS—Offerings of new increasing. Some 
are lightweight, and sell at a discount. Old 
and new are generally selling at about the 
game price. No. 3 white, 58% @70c; stand- 
ards, 68% @71%c; No. 2 white, 72c. 

RYE—Weaker and 3c lower. Offerings 
larger. No. 2 sold at $1.60 for local, and 
$1.63 for outside wetghts. No. 1 was $1.62. 

BARLEY—Sold at 1@38c decline. Malting 
ranged 95c@$1.05, depending upon quality. 

CORN GOODS—Flour selling more freely. 
Best brands are 25c higher at $5.30. Grits 
are $4.80, and meal $4.79, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons. (000’s omit- 
ted): 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 113 66 77 59 
Wheat, bus.... 5,085 120 81,078 107 
Corn, bus...... 1,293 638 770 407 
Oats, bus...... 2,843 1,104 1,693 963 
Rye, bus...... e 94 16 50 2 
Barley, bus.... 118 77 41 21 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 3 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, 100 per cent, war 


Quality, COtTOM .......eeeeeeee $10.75 @10.95 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 10.50@11.40 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton..... 8.50@ 9.00 
Barley flour, cotton ........+.6.+. veeee@ 9.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... ++e+-@ 9.00 
Corn flour, COttOM ......eeee eee 10.25 @10.50 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton.. seeee@ 4.90 





Oat flour, cotton .......eeeees LET @12:60 


MILLFEED—Firm, with offerings light Tor 
wheat feeds, Standard bran, $30.96@33; 
standard fine middlings, $32.85 @35; rye feed, 
$44@45; barley feed, $32@37; hominy feed, 
$60; oil meal, $58,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were firm, with premiums 
6@llc over government prices. Receipts, 52 
cars. No, 1 northern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, $2.23 
@2.25; No. 8, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Basier earlier in the week. 
Later, market firmed, but at the close eased 
offagain, Receipts, 10 cars. Shippers bought 
sparingly, and maltsters are out of the mar- 
ket. No. 8, $1.12@1.15; No. 4, $1.08@1.14; 
feed and rejected, $1@1.10. 

RYi:—Prices firm. Receipts, 7 cars. Mill- 
ers bought all offerings. The movement of 
new crop is expected to show liberal increase 
rete No. 2, $1.75@1.80; No. 3, $1.70 

wfd. 


COhN—Prices were strong, with white up 
5@1l0c. Receipts, 189 cars. Demand was 
g00d .t all times, and offerings were taken 
care of each day. ‘No. 3 yellow, $1.62@1.65; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.55@1.60; No, 8 mixed, $1.55@ 
1.60; No. 3 white, $1.85@2. 

OATS—Declined 7%c, due to liberal move- 
ment. Shippers bought freely, and all offer- 
ings were taken, Elevator interests bought 
liberally, Standard, 70@77c; No. 8 white, 
89@77c; No. 4 white, 68@76c.. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 5,900 18,480 20,820 8,686 
Wheat, bus.. 67,600 13,750 3,155 8,706 
Corn, bus.... 251,920 1,474,000 82,405 104,220 
Oats, bus.... 813,120 211,680 590,754 206,321 
Barley, bus.. 15,300 15,300 16,380 13,050 
Rye, bus...6. 8,925 1,185 24,380 12,600 
eed, tons... 2,480 8,640 4,786 5,360 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 3 
Ps FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent hard 
heat flour is generally quoted at the maxi- 
ie 4 basis of $9.89 bbl in bulk, or $10.37 in 
“Ib cotton sacks. Occasional ‘sales are re- 
iertea at a discount of 10@i6ec bbl under 
h ® maximum, Soft wheat 100 per cent flour 
a at $10@10.10 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 


AQ BED—Bran is quoted nominally at the 
‘ ministration maximum price of $27.50 ton, 
“r lots, in 48-in burlaps, mill-run, or mixed 


feed, at $28.75, and shorts at $29.60. Round- 
lot offerings are entirely lacking. 

WHEAT—tThe following sales were report- 
ed today: hard wheat, dark, No. 1, 1 car at 
$2.20%, 10 at $2.21; No, 2, 3 at $2.18, 3 at 
$2.18%; No. 3, 8 at $2.13, 1 at $2.13%, 1 at 
$2.14%; semi-dark hard, No. 1, 23 at $2.18, 
13 at $2.18%; No. 2, 42 at $2.15, 10 at $2.15%, 
1 at $2.16; No. 3, 14 at $2.12. Soft wheat, 
No. 1, 37 at $2.18; No. 2, 44 at $2.15; No. 3, 
1 at $2.11, 9 at $2.12. 

CORN—White, No. 2, nominally $1.87@ 
1.90; No. 3, $1.80@1.81; yellow, No. 2 $1.69 
@1.71, No. 3 $1.63@1.66; mixed, No. 2 $1.65 
@1.70, No. 3 $1.60@1.64, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wh’'t, bus. 4,216,050 1,181,250 2,498,850 949,050 
Corn, bus.. 387,500 106,250 276,250 76,250 
Oats, bus.. 289,000 102,000 $1,000 178,000 


Rye, bus... 5,500 4,400 9,900 3,300 
Barley, DUB .vc.cs . vvcece 5,200 1,400 
Bran, tons. 240 460 1,200 1,560 
Hay, tons. 7,248 6,500 2,364 4,080 


Flour, bbls 11,375 2,750 652,975 36,250 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 3 

FLOUR—New hard wheat flour, $10.09, 
bulk; new soft wheat flour, $9.50@10.09, bulk. 
White rye flour $11.25 bbl, straight $9.80, 
and dark $8.70, jute. Rice flour, $9 per 100 
lbs, cotton. Barley flour, 50 per cent $10 and 
55 per cent $9@9.80. 

MILLFEED—Maximum government prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots at St. Louis 
in 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.50%; mixed feed, 
$1.56%; middlings, $1.60%; soft feed, 10c 
per 100 lbs more, and 50c per ton additional 
allowed mills in mixed cars of flour and feed 
containing 40 per cent or more feed. White 
hominy feed, $61.50 ton; alfalfa meal, $35. 

WHEAT—Fair demand, at government 
prices. Receipts, 2,536 cars, against 2,124 
last week. 

CORN—Prices were 5c lower to 2c higher, 
according to grade, and demand good. Re- 
ceipts, 138 cars, against 156. Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.65; No. 2 yellow, $1.72; No. 4 
yellow, $1.63; No. & yellow, $1.58; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.50; No. 2 white, $1.92; No. 6 white, 


CORN GOODS—Corn meal,.in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.40; cream meal, $4.70; grits and hom- 
iny, $5 

OATS—Receipts, 422 cars, against 340. De- 
mand fair, and prices 2@7c lower. Closing 
prices: standard, new, 68c; No. 3 white, 67% 
@68c; No, 2 mixed, 66@67c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 75,430 58,585 72,200 56,060 
Wheat, bus. .3,425,302 868,815 970,560 521,260 


Corn, bus.... 195,772 328,427,132,790 244,850 
Oats, bus.... 882,365 645,625 708,100 481,100 
Rye, bus..... 23,759 14,620 3,350 4,020 
Barley, bus.. Gene. ciecs 1,140 1,210 





TOLEDO, AUG, 3 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.90@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


WHORE DEAR 6c ccidecwcccccscvecievnte 

Mixed feed .. 

BEGGS Cece a ccccn ses ccccecessccces ° 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .........05565 49.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 332 cars, 211 contract; 
year ago 29, 18 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 35 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago 6, 3 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 50 cars, 12 contract; year 
ago 10, 3 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 397,200 34,800 39,200 2,000 
Corn, bus.... 335,400 6,000 10,600 2,800 
Oats, bus.... 64,000 9,600 24,300 7,200 





BUFFALO, AUG, 3 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton es car- 





loads: pring 
Wheat fiour, 100 per cent....... g @10.87 
ee i. SOOO IOLE Cie ae @ 7.50 
Graham flour TETET ERTIES 2d 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs........ eeees@ 5.65 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs........... weeee@ 5.06 
NE ED kv cigs knew cavss ee ey -@ 9.10 
Corn flour, white, 100 lbs........ -@. 5.65 
Sacked 
Bs SOP OO ii dik ens saévnese $.....@34.61 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@36.61 
Red dog, per tom ........0000005 @ 36.06 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @ 65.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... @64.50 


Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 96.00@98.00 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 58.00 @ 68.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 60.00 @70.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... + eesee @51.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... @55.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 
$3 bediebetocee + eee +@10.00 
eevee @18,00 
WHEAT—Receipts of winter wheat were 
about 240 cars, nearly all of which went to 
millers. Only a fair amount came on the 
market, and this sold at 2c under the gov- 
ernment price. The rush is over except of 
smutty wheat, which is not wanted at the 
discount, Closing: No. 1 white, $2.35; No. 2 





white, $2.32; No. 1 red, $2.87; No. 2 red, 
$2.34; No. 3 red, $2.30,—New York, domestic. 


CORN—There were a few cars of good 
corn on the market this week, but buyers 
were not much interested, and prices were 
only slightly stronger than last.week. Ship- 
pers are ordering their corn in store on ar- 
rival here, as they claim this market is too 
low. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.85; No. 3 
yellow, $1.78; No. 4 yellow, $1.65; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.55; No. 6 yellow, $1.40@1.50; sample 
corn, 80c@$1.30,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—tThe trade was afraid of new oats, 
and a further decline in prices, and took hold 
only to the extent of their urgent necessities. 
The market closed very weak, with some 
offerings of new on the market. No. 2 white, 
77c; standard, 76%c; No. 8 white, 76%4c; 
No. 4 white, 75%c,—on track, through billed, 
asked, 

BARLEY—No offerings and no demand. 


RYE—Dealers are looking for bids. No. 
1 was quoted at $1.70, on track, through 
billed, but there were no sales, 





BALTIMORE, AUG. 3 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring, Liberty grade .......... $11.00@11.16 
Winter, Liberty grade ......... 10.50@10.75 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 11.00@11.16 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.50 @10.00 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent...... 
City mills’ spring patent........ e’ée z 
City mills’ winter patent ....... o eee @11.35 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. 

MILLFEED—With nothing to offer, mills 
were nominally quoting in car lots in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $35.50; spring 
middlings, $37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; 
soft winter middlings, $39.50; jobbing prices, 
$2@8 ton more. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand increasing. Receipts, 730,460 bus; ex- 
ports, 147,072; stock, 1,156,917. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red 
garlic, $2.33%. 

CORN—Lower and quiet; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 108,620 bus; ex- 
Ports, 5,618; stock, 196,245. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.70; range 
for week of southern, including white, mixed 
and yellow, $1.55@2; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $8 @8.25. 

OATS—Declined 3@4c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 86,086 bus; ex- 
ports, 190,620; stock, 1,158,813. Closing 
prices: standard white, domestic, 81%c; No. 
3 white, domestic, 80@80%c. 

RYE—Steady; demand and movement im- 
proving. Receipts, 8,008 bus; exports, 84,874; 
stock, 14,894. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, $1.69; range for week of new 
southern, $1.63@1.75. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 3 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,369,988 lbs, in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, new, 100 per cent....... $10.75 @11.00 
Kansas, new, 100 per cent...... 11.25 @11.50 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 11.25 @11.75 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 486,447 bus; exports, 40,000; stock, 
775,457. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator, government standard inspection. 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 
$2.36; No. 2 hard winter, $2.86; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 8 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—In small supply and quiet. Quota- 
tions to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.70 bu; 
near-by, as to quality, $1.55@1.65 bu. 


RYE FLOUR—Sold slowly, and prices fa- 
vored buyers. Quotations: $9.75@10.75, as 
to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks, 


BARLEY FLOUR—Quiet but steady. Quo- 
tations: to arrive, on a basis of $8.50@9.50 
per bbl, in sacks. 


CORN—Dull, and declined 2c. Receipts, 
16,955 bus; stock, 119,367. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.86@1.88; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.85 @1.86. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Fancy stock firmly 
held, but ordinary goods dull and weak. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$....@4.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy... @5.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy........ @4.75 
White table meal, fancy ....... @5.30 

Ordinary ground meal ........... @ 4.50 

White corn flour, fancy .......... @5.55 

Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... @5.50 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... ....@5.30 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... oes + @2.75 





OATS—Sold slowly, and prices declined 2c, 
Receipts, 131,965 bus; exports, 140,000; stock, 
234,806. Quotations: 


et ey See ee eee 85% @86 
NS Bo ee 85 @85% 
Te ie | OY rare ere 84% @85 
A WED 0 aes abee idees: caver 83 @84 


OATMEAL—Quiet and unchanged. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.70@9.95; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10.90@12.40; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $4.75 @6.50. 


NEW YORK, AUG. 3 

FLOUR—Dull. Heavy purchases of pre- 
vious three weeks, estimated close to 500,000 
bbis, filled trade requirements. Price. levels 
depressed about 20c bbl, Quotations: springs, 
$11.25 @11.50 bbl; Kansas, $11.15@11.30; win- 
ters, $10.20@11,—jute. Receipts, 100,411 bbls, 

RYE FLOUR—Dull. Stocks ample. Quo- 
tations, spot and to arrive, $9.70@11.20, jute. 

CORN GOODS—Extremely dull. Prices at 
new low levels. Yellow bolted meal, $4@ 
4.75 bbl; white, $4.85@5.25. Corn flour, $56@ 
5.25 bbl, cotton, 

BARLEY FLOUR—Fairly active. New va- 
riety quoted at $9.60@10.25 bbl, cotton, 

RICE FLOUR—In fair demand and firm 
at 10c Ib. 

WHEAT—Both winter and , spring crop 
showed gain over previous reports. Market 
not active. Receipts, 800,600 bus. 

CORN—Firmer, owing to adverse crop re- 
ports. Fairly strong bullish feeling exists, 
with slight gain in prices at close of week. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.98%; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.88%,. Receipts, 248,000 bus. 

OATS—Market firmer, as private informa- 
tion indicated some crop damage.- Offers of 
new oats quite liberal. Prites ranged 84@ 
84%c. Receipts, 476,000 bus, 





DULUTH, AUG, 3 
FLOUR—Quotations today, car or round 
lots, f.o.b. mills, in 98-lb cottons, wood 20c 
per bbl more: 







Standard war quality, bbl........... + $10.71 
Durum war semolina, bbl .........++. 10.71 
No. 2 straight rye, bbl........... gees 9.95 
Pure white rye, bbl... ++ 10.20 
No. 3 dark rye, bbl.... oe 9.00 
Yellow corn meal, 100 Ibs....... Geeeee 4.26 
Yellow corn flour, 100 lbs........... » 4.65 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 


1918 bbls 1917 bbls 1916 bbis 
pe ye Aug. 4..23,170 Aug. 5. .32,125 
July 27.. ..... July 28..22,775 July 29..25,315 
July 20.. 2,020 July 21..26,390 July 22..12,945 


July 13,.14,135 July 14..19,620 July 15..21,000 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 27 ..... 695% @74% ...@... 90@100 
July 29 ..... 68 % @73% se 90@100 
July 30 ..... 68% @73% @ 90@100 
July 31..... 68% @72% @ 90@100 
de a 68% @72% ...@ 90.@100 
AG: & avers 68% @71% ...@ 90@100 
PS ee re 67 @70 @ 90@100 
Aug. 4, 1917* ....@.... @ oo Quis 


*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic——, ——Bonded—— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Oats ....... 2 1 447 eee 61 55 
BS ccccvic 1 1 46 ee ee oe 
Barley ..... 25 41 1,229 7 1 138 
Flaxseed ... 75 364 342 28 26 9 


WHEAT—Market nearly bare of receipts. 
The few cars that arrived were readily taken 
by mills at much higher than the new gov- 
ernment prices. Expected that improved 
conditions will shortly shift the market from 
one of apathy to activity with the develop- 
ment of new-crop movement. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Aug. 3), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ..... 1 431 570 ve 195 603 
Durum .... .. 9 8651 e L 396 
Winter .... .. 1 69 ee 1 
Totals 1 441 990 196 1,007 
MUS ..ccese 4 114 5 ee 
Bonded .. .. _ 2 2 12 34 
RIS. cccvse ee “s 20 ° es 33 
Barley ..... os 30 86216 3 1 192 
Bonded te ati 6 3 oe 5 
Flaxseed ... 3 43 49 15 72 327 
Bonded .. . 1 es oe ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks Aug. 3, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -———grad 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor ) 
1 nor, 2nor} 1 -. 8,116 3 5 172 
2dknor jj 2 
3 nor t 
3 dk nor j 299 1 < 45 
All other 
spring ... 1 438 1,504 ee 13 99 
Durum .... 5 13 3,106 a 6 1056 
Winter ee et 7 105 1 1 39 
White ..... ee és 1 . <a s 
Mixed ..... 1 2 162 
Totals ... 7 4651 8,131 6 27° 622 
FLAXSEED—Generally favorable crop 


conditions, outside of the drouth-stricken 
region, served to encourage the most con- 
servative of the trade. Belief is that recent 
rains improved the situation to some extent, 
and disposition is to refrain from entering 
into new commitments while awaiting the 
government report next week. 

Duliness was the outstanding feature. 
Without leadership, market shifted moder- 
ately, but there was not the necessary buying 
power to absorb the light hedging sales and 
check the decline. July closed quietly and 
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weak a full 15¢e under July 27. New-crop 
futures reacted feebly, then fresh offerings 
caused a downward movement. Since Satur- 
day, fall deliveries have déclined 12@15%c. 
Cash firmed ic today, and rules 4c under Sep- 
tember. Virtually no receipts. Small ship- 
ments reducing stock; now reported at 103,000 
bus against 389,000 last year. 


‘RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c—Close——__,, 
Opening *Aug. 4 
July 29 High Low Aug.3 1917 
Sept. .$4.75 $4.75 $468  $4.60% $ 
Oct. .. 4.70 4.70% 4.63 55 


Nov. .. 4.62 4.64 460 4.62 
*Holiday. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 6 

Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill.........- - $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ..... vce SGR8 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered ....... ebieseccese 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 


rrr Sees e¥vecveterece +++ 10.36 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
WAreNOuUSE ,. 61sec eee cece neeeees 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 50c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPQLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Ame. 102.0 ccccee 206,440 360,385 232,820 
Aug. 3.... 242,820 184,790 359,595 289,555 
July 27... 178,530 144,160 380,380 269,980 
July 20... 255,362 165,850 380,620 250,340 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
debece 3,905 15,595 6,500 
ee 4,710 1,005 16,570 4,725 
Tose 3,800 3,880 24,116 8,360 
July 20... 5,460 2,695 24,850 6,910 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 





The flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- i 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
June 1. 64 57,126 111,465 207,460 4,055 00 
June 8. 62 56,175 141,130 202,210 5,725 206 
June 15. 62 56,625 129,750 145,406 8,655 618 
June 22. 60 63,725 130,435 188,670 14,620 615 
June 29. 64 56,226 134,065 167,645 27,585 1,120 
July 6. 6456,725 47,5605 146,420 1,830 See 
July 18. 6456,725 64,280166,040 975 
July 20. 62 53,375 34,050 137,595 se oes 
July 27. 65 57,425 64,140 128,189 e+. 1,530 
Aug. 3.. 45 32,325 74,283 73,367 ° 255 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Aug. 6), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 

Year ago 


Aug. 6 
BEAR cc cccccrecccs $30.26 @30.40 $35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings.. 32.17@32.47 45.50@47.00 
Flour middlings... 31.66@31.72 62.50@54.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.68@32.57 60.00@61.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $60.25 @60.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.75 @59.25 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.25@56.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib sacks. 43.00@45.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 5.25@ 5.3 

Corn meal, yellowt ..........++ 75@ 4.85 
Rye flour, whitef .........+.-+. 5.25@ 5.30 
Rye flour, pure darkt ..... esses 2.85@ 3.00 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ..... - 8.25@ 9.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ........ 9.82@ 9.92 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 9.07@ 9.17 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... @ 9.20 


Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00 @15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00 @ 20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ..........+.-- re ee 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks{ 55.00@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 21% 2.18% 
Red spring ...... Ecupess 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum ......... - 2.28% 2.20% 
PP be adsdowd odeedeccsce 2.21% 2.18% 
ee GPU ict pcb crsceve 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........... + 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ..... beenecwr 2.21%" 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis pubtic elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Aug. 4. Aug. 5 
pon Ps Aug.3 July 27 1917 1916 
Wool hard <..:. ... any BPS 
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No. 1 northern... ... ive eos 2,201 
No. 2-northern.. ... mrs “vm 1,871 
Other grades ... 41 36 283 3,248 
Totals ....../. -41 36 283 7,662 
Ee | an, aan 
Im 1914 .......- 2,840 3,694 ..... * oes 
3p 088 ......3. 9888 20,688 ..:.. «2... 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
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range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
30... 160@165 69@70% 178@180 90@105 
pe 160@165 69@70 178@180 90@101 
ug. 
1... 160@165 70@71 183@185 90@107 
2... 162@167 71@72 184@186 92@108 
3... 162@167 70@71 182@184 92@110 
5... 162@167 69@70 175@177 93@109 
6*.. 83@ 84 42@42% 101@102 66@ 78 


*1917. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
A 


Saturday were: ug. 4 
Aug. 3 July 27 1917 





Wheat, bus .....1,531,020 609,500 650,440 
Flour, bbls ..... 10,068 9,973 7,037 
Millstuff, tons ... 319 356 783 
Cora, bus ....... 102,350 158,920 55,080 
Oats, Dus ....... 254,130 387,560 131,580 
Barley, bus ..... 81,250 71,020 77,250 
MPG, BES asics 62,150 27,560 26,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 28,000 45,000 20,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 4 
Aug. 3 July 27 1917 

Wheat, bus ..... 59,040 28,080 229,390 

Flour, bbls ...... 276,674 218,741 167,582 

Millstuff, tons ... 11,099 11,847 9,736 

Corn, bus ..... 

Oats, bus .. 

Barley, bus 

Rye, bus ........ 





eseeee 2,600 2,580 


Flaxseed, bus ... 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 3, 
with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 
Aug. 3 July 27 
No. 1 dark northern. spring. . 18 16 


No. 2 dark northern spring. . 7 : 7 
Other dark northern spring. . 6 7 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 17 14 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 7 10 
Other northern spring ....... 12 14 
No. 1 red spring ............ éée ose 
Other red spring ........... eee 1 
Amber durum ..........-+:. 5 6 


DOP g sais ves osc rivcecree'cs 2 3 
Red durum .. we ‘ 






Mixed wheat .... ° 68 49 
Dark hard winter ........... 238 74 
Hard winter ...........ss005 490 104 
TOO WENGE Wika ccc cesesivedas 110 89 
EE WIE on been 00 0.00 bp base 1 eee 
eg ee Pe 1 1 
Whe CRO. icons kbs Svcs ance’ on 2 

Dotals  i'o.2¥0.35 ven ced kc ce eee 982 398 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Aug. 4 Aug. 5 Aug. 7 
Aug. 3 July 27 1917 1916 1915 
76 136 1 4 8 


Oats .... 566 491 5 258 Tr 
Barley... 411 500 27 146 64 
Bye iss. 5 10 6 24 4 
Flaxseed. 50 50 101 12 40 





Flaxseed and Products 

A sharp demand is reported for linseed 
oil meal, and prices are firm. Crushers look 
for a decreased production from now on, as 
stocks of flaxseed are nearly exhausted. Re- 
ceipts until the new northwestern crop is 
harvested will be almost nothing, since none 
can be imported. Linseed oil meal is quoted 
at $55 @56 ton, in.sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

Consumptive demand for linseed oil meal 
is good. Quotations are steady at $1.90 gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The condition of the growing flax crop in 
the Northwest is encouraging but, unfortu- 
nately, the acreage is small. Recent rains 
have caused late-sown flax to germinate, and 
prospects have improved in sections where a 
few weeks ago the outlook was very gloomy. 
Even with a big yield on the total acreage, 
the crop will fall far short of requirements, 
crushers say. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—  ———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 

July 30 ...$4.64% 4.64% 4.65 4.70 4.66 

66 


July 31 ... 4.66% 4.66% 4.67 4.72 4.68 
Aug. 1..,. 465 465 4.65 4.70 4.63% 
Aug. 2.... 4.57% 4.57% 4.57% 4.62% 4.56 
Aug. 3.... 4.56% 4.56% 4.56% 4.60% 4.55 
Aug. 5 .... 4.47% 4.47% 4.46 4.50 4.46 





Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-——Receipts——, -——-In store, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis... 28 20 76 50 86101 12 
Duluth ...... 8 44 49 103 42. 1,400 


Totals..... 31 64 125 153 148-1,412 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 3, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

583 











Minneapolis .. 5,997 8,411 891 
Duluth ....... 3,037 7,993 3,067 8,984 
Totals’...... 9,034 16,404 38,958 9,617 





Coarse Grains in the Nerthwest 

Aug. 6.—Corn has been growing stronger 
all week, and today No. 2 yellow is selling 
for $1.68@1.70 bu. The demand has been 
very good for the choice grades, and is ex- 
pected to keep up for. some time. Millers 
were the main buyers. All corn is 2@5c 
higher today than a week ago. 

Oats were on increase until the middle-of 
the week, when they started to decline, and 
today No. 3 white are being offered at 69@ 
70c, the same as a week ago. -The demand 
is’ very slow and quite erratic. New’ oats 
bas = very good in quality, and are stained 

y rain. 

Rye took a decided slump about the middle 
of the week, and is very weak, $1.75 bu being 
asked for No. 2 on spot. Buyers bid $1.72. 


There is practically no demand for rye in 
this market, as Chicago is about 16c lower, 
on account of the advantage in freight rates. 

Barley is off about 1@2c today, but is a 
little higher than last week. There is a good 
demand for spot barley, but to-arrive is 
slow. This market is also higher than Chi- 
cago, with a top price of $1.08 bu. Only 
one miller is in the market for barley. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















co Aug. 3 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 1,266 169 1,143 >| ere 
Boston ...... ass 52 |) ae ee 
Buffalo ..... 536 826 463 14 63 
Chicago .... 4,585 4,287 1,734 418 162 
Afloat .... 1,118 aise ee wae Kee 
Detroit ..... 24 63 97 | ae 
Duluth ..... 7 eee eee 1 29 
Galveston ... 38 ows eee ese eee 
Indianapolis. 228 851 96 5 
Kansas City. 2,709 930 295 err 
Milwaukee... 2 495 292 3 26 
Minneapolis. . 41 76 566 6 411 
New Orleans. 1,206 72 146 ase 5 
Newp. News. one one oe cre 
New York... 336 306 1,513 17 +134 
Omaha ..... 957 551 636 9 14 
Peoria ...... 16 336 . eee 
Philadelphia. 856 117 266 =... 61 
St. Louis ... 2,230 242 135 as 
Toledo ...... 628 64 122 59 127 
Lakes ...... 372 eee ob eee bee 
Totals..... 17,155 9,466 7,876 580 1,031 
July 27,1918 8,169 10,092 9,507 571 1,302 
Aug. 4, 1917. 6,819 2,841 6,679 480 1,202 
Aug. 5, 1916. 44,161 6,036 8,198 483 1,495 


Aug. 7, 1915. 7,376 2,629 896 74 280 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
8,986,000 bus; rye, 9,000. Decreases—Corn, 
626,000 bus; oats, 1,631,000; barley, 271,000. 
Bonded: Decrease—Barley, 7,000 bus. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Aug. 5.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
y Aug. 4 Aug. 5 
Destination— Aug.3 July 27 1917 1916 

° ée 5 








London ........ . 20 

Liverpool ...... 1 4 1 8 

Glasgow ....... os 4 53 28 

LTR ce ccccccve oe oe oe 6 

aa ove 10 ie oe 

Brest ....¢.... 10 yA os ee 

Marseilles ..... 20 oe 55 89 

Havre ........- 20 oe ee ee 

Bordeaux ...... 10 
Nantes ........ 4 

CORRS a ciciccvess 20 es 
Rotterdam ..... .. 75 

Genoa ......... » $87 <% oe ee 

Copenhagen ... .. és oe 10 

ee 63 oe 38 

oe oe 15 

5 

16 

15 

1 

- oe es 2 

Others ........ oe ee 30 9 

Betnls: scrves 122 156 144 263 





Detroit and Toledo Rates 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 





named: --Reshipping— 

7-—— Ex-lake——, Domes- 

Domestic Export tice Export 
New York ...... 16 14 16 14 
Boston ......... 18.6 14 18 14 
Philadelphia ... 14.5 12.5 14 13 
Baltimore ...... 13 12 13 12 
Richmond ...... 13 es 12.5 7 
Norfolk ........ 18 12 12.5 12 
Washington, D.C. 13 oe 12.6 oe 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W. Va. ....... 12.5 oe 12 . 
Albany ......... 15.5 °° 15.6 oe 
DWRIOR cesccccceee 14 oe 14 es 
Syracuse ....... 13 ° 12.5 oe 
Rochester ...... 18 e 12.6 ee 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
July 30-Aug. 6..$4.75% $....@4.74% $4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Aug. 6) at 49c, 


Mistaken Freight Rates 

In recent years there have been fre- 
quent adjudications to the effect that 
where an mt of a railway company 
makes a mistake in quoting or collecting 
freight rate on an interstate shipment, 

reby resulting in a charge of less than 
| gp rates, the company is neverthe- 
ess entitled to collect the full. published 
rate. Since otherwise unjust discrimina- 
tion to the advantage of favored shippers 
might be masked under pretended mis- 
takes, shippers are generally held to pre- 
sumptive owledge as to interstate 
freight rates in force, and cannot rely 
upon incorrect quotations made to them 
by carriers’ representatives, 

A decision of the Alabama supreme 
court in the case of Western Railway of 
Alabama vs. Collins follows this: general 
by toading Gad, nces pote ave sigue’ 

'y it, where are S 

toa ociless order for the sole pu pe 
securing payment of draft attac to 
the bill of lading and drawn on the buyer, 
and where the latter takes up the bill and 





’ charg 
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the shipment, paying the rate actually 
the chipper cannot be held liable 
for the excess of the lawful rate above 
the charges actually made in the first in- 
stance and collected from the buyer: The 
court makes these concise statements 
broadly covering the question of liability 
for freight charges: , 

“The liability of a consignee for freight 
charges is not affected by the carrier's 
waiving or losing its lien on the goods by 
delivery without first collecting the 
freight... . 

“Under the Interstate Commerce act, 
the freight rate of an interstate shipment 
is not that named in the bill of lading or 
contract of shipment, but the lawful rate 
existing at the time, whether or not such 
rate is known to the consignor or con- 
signee, and regardless of whether the par- 
ties were misled by the carrier as to the 
lawful rate, or whether it had posted the 
lawful rate as required by the statute; 
hence the carrier cannot, by any act, estop 
itself from demanding the lawful rate.” 

And it is held that, in the first in- 
stance, the carrier under an interstate 
order bill of lading could hold either the 
shipper or the buyer, even on the latter 
becoming vested with ownership of the 
goods by taking up the bill of lading; but 
that where the carrier chooses to collect 
from the buyer, it must collect all from 
him. The charges specified in the Dill 
of lading cannot be collected from him, 
and the excess necessary to make up the 
lawful rate be enforced 5 ng 2 the ship- 
per. A. L. H. Srneer. 


Validity of Contracts 

An outside salesman of wholesale deal- 
ers in flour had implied authority to bind 
them by an agreement for a future deliv- 
ery of flour to a customer, the Connecticut 
supreme court of errors holds in the case 
of Falletti vs. Carrano et al. But this 
decision is not to be regarded as conflict- 
ing with the general rule that where a 
representative is engaged to merely ob- 
tain orders for approval by his employer, 
he is without power to enter into a bind- 
ing contract of sale. 

The court finds, from the circumstances 
of this case, that there was no such limi- 
tation upon the powers of the particular 
salesman. The evidence showed that he 
had an agreement for a share of the net 
profits of his firm’s business, as part of 
his compensation, 

This was an action brought to recover 
damages for refusal of the defendants to 
deliver 50 bbls of flour contracted to be 
sold by the salesman, one Rivkin, as 
shown by the following memorandum 
signed by him: 

“Sold to James Fallett 50 bbls Daisy 
flour in 98 lot, at $8.90, to be taken from 
the car, terms cash. Carrano & Nobile— 





“There is no ground for the assump- 
tion of the trial court. that Rivkin did not 
have authority to make a contract for the 
future delivery of the flour as set forth 
in the memorandum of sale,” said the su- 
preme court of errors in reversing a ‘e- 
cision of the court of common pleas at 
Hartford. 

“Rivkin’s authority was that of an out- 
side salesman of a wholesale grocery 
house, with unrestricted powers of sale 
and collection. It is a familiar principle 
of the law of agency that every authority 
given to an agent, whether gener! or 
special, express or implied, impliedly in- 
cludes in it, and confers on such ayent, 
all the powers which are necessary, oF 
proper, or usual, to effectuate the pur- 
poses for which such authority was 
created. It embraces the appropriate 
means to accomplish the desired end. . . . 

“An agent clothed with general power 
to. sell personal property without restric- 
tions has implied authority to seleci the 
purchaser, to fix the price, and to agree 
upon such ordinary incidental matters 4s 
the time and place of delivery, and the 
other ordinary and usual terms of s:le. 

The validity of the contract was further 
attacked by the defendants on the ground 
that the provision for delivery—‘“to be 
taken from the car”—was too indefinite 
to constitute a valid agreement within the 
statute requiring certain contracts to be 
in ae But the supreme court of 

that 


errors this provision could be 
explained by witnesses, and that, with the 
mutual lerstanding as to the place of 
delivery . the memorandum 
shows a binding contract to sell the flour. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 


t 


a o 
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Food Dealers Penalized 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 3.—The Food 
Administration has imposed the follow- 
ing penalties for violation of the regula- 
tions: 

Shepard Co., Providence, R. I., bakers, 
making false reports; baking license re- 
voked. 

J. Raia & Co., 341 Rumney Road, Re- 
vere, Mass., failure to accept and unload 
carload of fresh fruit and vegetables; 
license suspended for one month, effective 
Aug. 1. 

David Garber, 1411 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn., selling flour without substi- 
tutes; license suspended for one week. 

Horlick Malted Milk Co., having ex- 
cess flour supplies on hand; ordered to 
turn over to War and Navy departments 
a quantity of their product valued at 
$50,000. 

J. Kulla Co., 2 Stone Street, New York 
City, license revoked for flour profiteer- 
ing. The concern refused to accept as an 
alternative penalty a donation of $25,000 
to the Red Cross. 

Samuel Eckstein, 449 East One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, flour profiteering; ordered to do- 
nate $10,000 to Red Cross. 


Lorenzo Balsmo, Silver Lake, N. J., ° 


manufacturer of spaghetti, exceeding 
flour allotments and ignoring warnings of 
the Food Administration; license sus- 
pended until Sept. 1. 

Palermo Baking Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
violating the substitute rules; ordered to 
contribute $250 to Red Cross. 

Neosho Grocery Co., St. Louis, viola- 
tion of the regulations; ordered to con- 
tribute $600 to Red Cross. 

Ruehlmann Flour Co., Cincinnati, sell- 
ing white rye flour in compulsory com- 
hinations with wheat flour in Kenton and 
Campbell counties, Kentucky. The con- 
cern acted as agent on a commission basis. 
Ordered to repurchase at sale price all 
unused rye flour and to refund all com- 
missions. 

J. A. Rawls, Henderson, Ky., profiteer- 
ing and failure to keep books; ordered 
to contribute $1,000 to the Red Cross, and 
suspend business for two weeks. 

Union Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
failure to obey the orders of the Texas 
state administrator; license revoked. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Bemis Seattle Factory Enlarged 
Additions to the Seattle (Wash.) fac- 
tory of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. were re- 
cently completed, doubling the floor space. 
The original building was built in 1904. 











Seattle Factory of the Bemis Bro. 





The enlarged plant consists of four stories 
and a basement, practically covering a 
ground space of 180x165 ft, and is con- 
structed of brick. The old and new units 
are shown in the photograph reproduced 
on this page. The building is situated on 
Colorado Avenue and Atlantic Street, in 
the mill section of the city, and has Mil- 
waukee and Harriman Line spur track- 
age. 

eneginald H. Parsons, the first manager 
of the Seattle factory, was succeeded in 
1909 by J. T. Blackaller, now manager of 
the company’s San Francisco factory. Mr. 
Blackaller was succeeded in 1913 by Rob- 
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ert D. McAusland, who is the present 
manager. 

Mr. McAusland was born at Omaha, 
Neb., in 1888, and entered the employ of 
the Bemis (Omaha) Bag Co. in 1900 as 
office boy. He later became travelling 
salesman for the company, and at the age 
of 29 was made manager of the Seattle 
factory and Pacific Northwestern terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Seattle. The 
business of the Seattle branch has stead- 
ily advanced with the development of 
milling in the Pacific Northwest, neces- 
sitating the present enlargement of the 
factory. 





Robert D. McAusland 
Manager of the Seattle Factory of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 











Bag Co., Recently Enlarged so as to Double the Floor Space 
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Wheat and Flour Stocks 

Wasurnoton, D, C., Aug. 3.—The com- 
mercial stocks of wheat reported to the 
Department of Agriculture in a food sur- 
vey dated July 1, 1918, amounted to 
9,237,059 bus. This included stocks actual- 
ly reported, and does not represent an 
estimate of the total commercial stocks of 
the country. Neither do the figures in- 
clude stocks on farms on July 1. 

The commercial stocks reported held by 
7,989 firms, out of a total of 12,019 sub- 
mitting reports, amounted to 28.8 per cent 
of the stocks held by the same firms 
on July 1, 1917. 

The commercial visible supply figures, 
as published by the Chicago Fae of 
Trade for June 30, 1918, showed only 
785,000 bus of wheat, against 14,209,000 
a year ago, and the Bradstreet figures for 
June 30 showed 2,465,000 bus, against 
19,901,000 for the same date in 1917. In- 
asmuch as the holdings reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade represent stocks 
in the primary and export markets, the 
survey figures show that the commercial 
holdings were confined for the most part 
to the smaller interior points. 

The comparative figures thus shown for 
the commercial stocks of wheat this year 
and last should be considered in connec- 
tion with the stocks still remaining on 
farms. The estimated amount of wheat 
on farms on July 1; as presented in the 
monthly crop reports of the department, 
was 8,283,000 bus, against 15,611,000 on 
July 1 a year ago. 

The commercial stocks of other cereals 
on July 1, according to the department 
statement, were as follows: corn, 27,371,- 
441 bus; oats, 40,598,653; barley, 6,551,- 
653; rye, 1,658,189. These stocks repre- 
sent the following percentages of the cor- 
responding stocks of July 1, 1917: corh, 
156.1; oats, 101.9; barley, 136; rye, 127.9. 

The commercial stocks of flour and 
meal, as reported for the survey, were: 
wheat flour, white, 2,392,943 bbls; whole- 
wheat and graham flour, 199,466; barley 
flour, 426,441; rye flour, 451,208; corn 
flour, 43,559,833 lbs; corn meal, 93,638,- 
778; buckwheat flour, 2,161,585; mixed 
flour, 8,393,594. 

These stocks represent the following 
percentages of the stocks on hand a year 
ago: wheat flour, white, 48.9; whole-wheat 
and graham flour, 259.1; rye flour, 344.8; 
corn meal, 216.5; buckwheat flour, 72.6; 
mixed flour, 200.8. The stocks of barley 
flour and corn flour on July 1, 1917, were 
so small as to make any comparison be- 
tween them and the present stocks on a 
percentage basis unprofitable. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovus. 
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(Continued from page 464.) 


For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 3, 
Minneapolis received 838 cars of winter 
wheat. Mills paid $2.28@2.30 bu for No. 
1 and No. 2 hard on track here. 
representative of the Norfolk & Western 
road, and well known to northwestern 
millers, is now representing the Bosworth 
Bag Co., of Memphis, in this territory. 

E. F. Ladd, federal food administrator 
for North Dakota, is quoted as saying 
that the Food Administration has not at- 
tempted to fix prices at which grain 
threshing operations shall be conducted in 
the Northwest. 


Mill chemists state that the new winter 
wheat flour is strong and glutinous. It 
makes a loaf of good texture and flavor, 
but a trifle yellow in color. This is to be 
expected, however, on account of the 
newness of the flour. 

Fred M. Chandler, of Memphis, Tenn., 
southern representative of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., visited Minneapolis last 
week. He was accompanied by Joseph J. 
Yoole, president of the James Toole Bak- 
ery Co., of Montgomery, Ala. 

A meeting of the lieutenants of the 
Bakers’ Service Board from each of the 
13 wards in Minneapolis is to be held 
Thursday evening, Aug. 8, at which time 
they will report what progress has been 
made here toward raising a fund for the 
establishment of the proposed American 
Institute of Baking. 

James T. Williams, president of The 
Creamette Co., of Minneapolis, is attend- 
ing a conference in Washington today 
with the Food Administration and the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Macaroni and Noodle Manu- 
facturers of America. Mr. Williams is 
also president of this association. 

Minneapolis millers are furnishing daily 
reports to the government on the fat con- 
tent of barley flour made. The reports 
show that it contains 2.1 to 2.6 per cent 
fat, against 1.5 per cent required by the 
government. Millers are hopeful that a 
modification of the ruling will be issued, 
when the government understands that it 
is impossible for millers to meet its re- 
quirements in this respect. 

The northwestern delegation at the 
meeting of the National Association of 
/Rye Flour Millers, in session today at 
Chicago, is composed of R. E. Wood- 
worth, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
H. F. Marsh, of the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mills Co., William H. Sudduth, 
of the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by-Co--anid- James M. Quilty, of the St. 
Paul Milling Co. 

CEREALS AND FEED 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $1@1.50 ton lower for the week. 

No activity to screenings. Demand is 
limited, but absorbs offerings. Prices 
unchanged. . 

Rolled oats are quoted nominally at 
$9.20 bbl, in wood, Minneapolis, with mill- 
ers out of the market. 

Mill oats are in fair demand at 55c for 
top grades and as low as 43@44c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, for the seedy variety. 

Fred E. Brown, representing Smith, 
Parry & Co., dairy feed manufacturers, 
Milwaukee, is in Minneapolis, endeavoring 
to buy millfeed. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


There is an insistent demand for mill- 
wrights and second millers, but they seem 
to be scarce. 

The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 


is increasing the capacity of its plant ~ 


to 1,100 bbls daily. 

Minneapolis milling companies last 
week advanced the wages of all mill em- 
ployees 124% per cent. 

Frank Bolton, superintendent for the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
was in Minneapolis Aug. 5. 

J. R. Gates, of Scranton, N. D., has 
secured the ition of head miller for 
the Huron (S. D.) Milling Co. 

The Century Milling Co.’s mill at Min- 
neapolis, which has been idle for several 
weeks, was started up today. 

The mill at Plainview, Minn., which was 
partly dismantled some time ago, has 
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been taken over by local interests, and 
is being put into condition to operate. 


S. C. Orrell, of Chicago, has arrived 
in Minneapolis to take over the manage- 
ment of the local office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. A. J. Dalby is in 
charge of the flour mill machinery depart- 
ment, 

Work on the 600-bbl addition to the 
St. Paul Milling Co.’s plant is ag oe 
ing rapidly. The building will 36x62 
ft, four stories and basement. It will be 
of frame construction covered with as- 
bestos shingles. Machinery to manufac- 
ture 600 bbls of cereals will be installed. 


SERGEANT CHARLES G. ZALESKY DEAD 


Word was received Aug. 4 that Charles 
G. Zalesky, formerly of St. Paul, had died 
in a hospital in Tours, France, on June 
27, of acute edema of the lungs. 

Charles G. Zalesky, while a young man, 
was one of the most prominent and aggres- 
sive bakers of St. Paul. He was secre- 
tary of the St. Paul Doughman’s Club 





from the time it was organized until last 
Décember, when he enlisted in the army. 
e went to Jefferson Barracks at St. 
ouis, where he was appointed instruc- 
or of a baking company in connection with 
he Aviation Corps. Later, he was trans- 
erred to Jacksonville, Fla., and promoted 
to be a corporal of Baking Company No. 
325. Early in the spring, he went with 
his company to France where, on account 
of his knowledge and training, he was 
made a sergeant. 
J. C. Zalesky, another St. Paul baker, 
is his brother. 





POSITION OF RYE MILLERS 

(Continued from page 462.) 
the domestic breadstuff supply of this 
country—its relative importance as com- 
pared with wheat being in about the same 
ratio as the production of the two ce- 
reals, which this year would be about 1 
to 111%. 

That 75 per cent of the normal output 
of rye in this country is confined to the 
comparatively small country mills—amills 
having a capacity of from 50 to 200 bbls 
per day. 

That any restrictions or limitations 
placed upon milling prove far more bur- 
densome to the small miller than to the 
large. 

That the actual milling cost of produc- 
tion of a barrel of pure rye flour is very 
much greater than of a barrel of wheat 
flour. 

That a very. considerable demand has 
always existed for rye bread in this coun- 
try. 

That it is necessary, in meeting this 
established demand, to produce various 
grades of rye flour,—each milled to meet 
certain definite requirements,—and that 
no one standard grade of rye flour can 
possibly hold all of this old-established 
trade. - ‘ 

That every loaf of so-called rye bread 
consumed in this country displaces a loaf 
of Victory bread, and in so doing means 
a saving of 30 per cent of wheat. 


That any rules limiting the extraction 
of rye to 70 per cent would mean an in- 
creased cost, not only for the grain used 
but by reducing the output, also increas- 
ing the milling expense per barrel. 

That limiting the extraction to 70 per 
cent would eliminate all of the darker 
grades of rye flour, which are the most 
nutritious, and throw into feed stock that 
has heretofore been used for bread—in 
short, the application to rye flour of a 
principle directly opposed to that applied 
in the milling of wheat. 

That grades of rye flour of not more 
than 70 per cent extraction would make 
most excellent grades for the purpose of 
diluting wheat flour in making Victory 
bread, but for a large portion of the 
trade using rye flour for rye bread pur- 
poses, such grades would not answer at 
all, as they would be lacking in rye flavor. 

That the effect of the substitute rule 
in January was to create for a new pur- 
pose an immense immediate demand for 
rve that resulted in advancing the cost 
to 50 per cent over wheat. 

That in correcting this situation by 
eliminating rye flour as a substitute, not 
only was this new demand killed, but the 
established trade of years on rye flour 
for rye bread purposes was also destroyed. 

That if rye were now reinstated 
as a wheat flour substitute, no such con- 
centration of demand upon that product 
would follow, nor any undue inflation in 
the price occur, such as took place in 
February and March. Barley and corn 
products, which were then practically un- 
known and almost unobtainable in suf- 
ficient quantities, are now well established 
and easily obtainable in any quantity. 

That if there is a surplus of rye that 
can be used for export, the product rath- 
er than the grain should be exported. 

That the moisture contents of rye flour 
should be the same as established for 
wheat flour. 

That it is possible to mill from the new 
record-breaking crop 18,500,000 bbls of 
pure rye flour, which if used with an 
equal quantity of wheat flour would make 
available for rye bread purposes 37,000,- 
000 bbls of rye-wheat blend, or if used 
as an accredited wheat substitute to the 
extent of 20 per cent rye and 80 per cent 
wheat, would produce 92,500,000 bbls of 
the diluted wheat flour. 

That there are two distinct purposes 
for which rye flour can be used in do- 
mestic consumption: first, as it always 
has been used in making rye bread, for 
which purpose it must be used with an 
equal quantity of wheat flour; second, in 
diluting wheat flour as a constituent of 
Victory bread. 

That under existing conditions it could 
be used for neither of the above purposes 
in any appreciable quantity. 

To regain and preserve the old-estab- 
lished trade in rye flour for rye bread 
purposes, it is necessary that its sale must 


carry with it an equal quantity of wheat‘ 


flour. 
To be used as a constituent of the so- 
called Victory breads it must be reinstated 
as a wheat flour substitute, so as to be 
placed on a competitive basis with barley 
and corn. 

* * 

As a result of this hearing the Admin- 
istration promulgated certain rules af- 
fecting the quoting, labeling and sellin 
of rye flour, which may be summarize 
as follows: 

But three grades of rye products can 
be quoted, labeled or sold as “rye flour.” 
Each of these grades to be milled from 
clean, sound rye, to contain no more than 
134%, per cent of moisture, and to be of 
uniform color and described as follows: 

(A) A straight or 100 per cent grade 
of no greater than 70 per cent extraction, 
of a texture fine enough so that not less 
than 85 per cent shall sift through No. 
9XX bolting silk and balance through 
No. 8XX silk, and containing not more 
than 11% per cent fat by ether extraction. 

(B) A patent white grade containing 
not to exceed 70 per cent of the whiter 
0 5 of the straight or 100 per cent 

ade, 

(C) A dark grade, being that portion 
of the straight remaining after the patent 
is extracted, and containing not to exceed 
2% ner cent fat by ether extraction. 

Any extraction of rye can continue to 
be made, provided that all rye products 
not conforming to the specifications for 
the above three.grades must not be quot- 
ed, labeled or sold as “rye flour” or under 
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any combination of words in which both 
the words “rye” and “flour” are used. 

Rye flour is reinstated as a wheat flour 
substitute to the extent of 5 per cent. 

* #* 

Before this association had asked for 
a hearing, a rule had already been pre- 
pared by the Food Administration goy- 
erning the milling of rye. This proposed 
rule was based upon 70 per cent extrac- 
tion, 13 per cent moisture and 1% per 
cent fat, and provided that only one grade 
should be made. The rule actually put 
into effect after this hearing increased the 
moisture content to that of wheat (131, 
per cent), increased the fat from 114 to 
14% per cent, and provided for three 
grades. 

From the millers’ standpoint, the. ne- 
cessity of rules of this character govern- 
ing the milling of rye is not apparent, 
but at the time this hearing was held the 
question of rules was not open to argu- 
ment, for the Food Administration had 
already decided that rye-milling should 
be governed by certain rules. 

If the necessities of the present situa- 
tion required that the milling of rye 
should be governed by certain rules, it ‘is 
my opinion that the rules that have been 
put into effect are fair. They permit 
mills with established trade on grades 
of greater extraction than 70 per cent 
still to continue making and selling such 
grades, the only restriction being that 
such products must not be described with 
any combination of words in which both 
the words “rye” and “flour” are included 
—a restriction that will not prove, in my 
opinion, burdensome. 

I do not understand that these rules 
affect rye-wheat mixtures, except possibly 
that in such mixtures, if the rye portion 
does not accord with the rule, the two 
words “rye” and “flour” cannot be used 
in any combination of words describing 
the mixture. 

Rye is reinstated to the extent of one- 
fifth of the wheat flour substitutes re- 
quired; and while this may create some 
demand for it for the purposes of dilut- 
ing wheat flour in making Victory bread, 
the concession is not sufficient to encour- 
age a full resumption of rye bread bak- 
ing, by which the greatest possible con- 
servation of wheat is made. 

a” * 

At the June meeting, preparatory ‘to 
perfecting a permanent organization, the 
rye-milling territory was divided section- 
ally. P. A. Murphy, of the Century Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was placed in charge 
of the Minnesota division; Lee M. Powell, 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, of the Wisconsin division; Frank 
Rice, of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, of Illinois, and H. S. Galbraith, 
of the Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., Troy, 
N. Y., of the New York division. 

While I have not as yet received re- 
ports from all divisions, I do know that, 
through the efforts of Mr. Murphy and 
Mr. Powell, respectively, the Minnesota 
and Wisconsin divisions are thoroughly 
well organized, and that excellent work is 
being done in the other divisions to per- 
fect the organization there. 

The results obtained so far by this or- 
ganization are sufficient, I believe, to en- 
courage the belief that the permanent or- 
ganization, which is to follow, can satis- 
factorily accomplish any proper and rea- 
sonable purpose. ‘ 

This permanent organization should en- 
roll in its membership every live miller of 
rye in this country, so that it may be a 
truly representative trade body. It should 
affiliate with the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration to the extent that the interests of 
the two organizations are identical. It 
should co-operate in every possible way 
with the United States Food Administra- 
tion. It should keep in close touch with 
its membership through its executive of- 
ficers or an executive committee, and 
should be prepared to act quickly at @!l 
times in protecting the interests of its 
members. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winnipes 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
84 114 2 21 #179 


_ 
= 


July 3 


Aug. 1 .... 190 96 3 e- 14 201 

Aug. 2. 175s 61 t 2 9 

Aug. 3 .... 208 °.. eA. eR 

Aug. 5 . 427 275 1 aoe. 19 

Aug. 6 . 336 ©6170 1 2 16 = 136 
Totals ..1,520 716 8 11 112 806 
*Holiday. 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
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‘he flour trade continues fairly busy 
both in this city and in the south of Eng- 
land in general. The times are abnormal, 
and the high price of meat, and of al- 
most every other kind of food, makes 
bread at 9d per 4-Ib loaf seem very rea- 
sonable. Hence there is a good and steady 
demand for household bread. .It must be 
confessed, however, that millers are not 
hard pushed, though they have to work 
with the depleted staffs. There has cer- 
tainly been a slight improvement in our 
daily bread during the past few weeks, 
but there is room for a great deal more. 
Since maize has been largely left out of 
the admixture, and many millers are now 
doing without it altogether, bread has 
undoubtedly gained in palatability. 

It is reported today that the amount 
of imported flour which millers may mix 
into their sack of regulation flour has 
been raised. to 30 per cent, and if this is 
so, our bread is likely to improve still 
further. For every 10 per cent of im- 
ported flour that is added to the govern- 
ment regulation sack 1 per cent of mill- 
feed must also go in, the object being to 
keep down the color of resultant 
bread. 

‘It is clear that there is no lack of im- 
‘ported flour at the command of the com- 
mission, as millers in want of raw ma- 
terial are all compelled to take a goodly 
proportion of what they need in the shape 
of flour. Another symptom of full sup- 
plies of flour may be found in the in- 
creased weekly allocations of white flour, 
but in this connection it may be noted that 
a good proportion of the surplus is still 
reserved for country customers. It is 


evidently the wish and intention of the - 


comipission that such white flour as is 
given out should be distributed as widely 
as possible. To do this the jobbers, 
through whose hands the flour passes, 
have to restrict deliveries to individual 
customers to moderate lines, but this in- 
surcs a wider spread of white flour, which 
is no doubt sound policy in the main. 
Within the past week or two, however, 
some of the large bakeries, which, of 
course, receive proportionately a good deal 
more flour than the smaller men, have not 
been too anxious to take in their tenders. 
This only applies to a few firms; general- 
ly speaking, there is just the same — 
ness to get hold of even a little white 
flour as ever. 

The flour given out by the commission 
to its agents for distribution to bakers 
through jobbers, and also allocated to 
millers for mixing purposes, is of very 
varied types, including Canadian exports 
mill | from hard spring wheat, Minneap- 
olis clears of different grades, American 
winter wheat patents and American Pa- 
cific Coast patents. To these must be 
added a certain amount of Japanese and 
Chincse flour, which keeps coming to the 
surface, though it was ly be- 
lievec| that the stock of Far Eastern flour 
had long ago been exhausted. All im- 
ported flour is sold to bakers at 51s 9d, 
less 6d diseount for cash in seven days, 
Plus all carriage and delivery charges, 
which fall on the buyer. To millers, for 
mixing purposes, the charge for es 
flour is 49s 9d for cash, or 50s with 
one month’s credit. The flat rate for all 
home-made flour is 44s 3d, ex-mill, with 
the same terms for discount and delivery 


as in the case of imported flour sold to 
bakers. 
OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is now very bare 
of spot stuff, both Scotch and American 
stocks beginning to run low. We do not 
hear too accounts of the oat crop 
in Scotland, and it seems only too likely 
that the new oatmeal may not come to 
hand here for fully four months. There is 
still a little Midlothian available at £34 
10s@£35 per ton, but coarse Aberdeen 
has quite run out, while for such medium 
as is on sale £34 10s per ton is required, 
an advance of £1 on the week. American 
coarse eatmeal, which is always popular 
with buyers, has given out for the Ym 
ent, but there is a little medium and fine 
at £35 per ton. Rolled oats seems to 
get scarcer every week, but there is still 
some Midlothian on offer at £34 10s@£35 
per ton, and just a little American at 
£32 10s per ton. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is in short supply, owing to 
the great length of wheat flour still taken 
by the mills; moreover, the best part of 
what has been available has been com- 
mandeered for army purposes. The con- 
trolled price of midalings and bran is 
still £13 per ton. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

Last’ week there was an exceptionally 
large turnover of money, which was due 
to very large dividend and interest pay- 
ments, and also to heavy government dis- 
bursements. Moreover, re were some 
substantial purchases of treasury bills by 
the joint stock banks, but supplies were 
fully adequate to meet the heavy demand. 
Later on, for a day or two, money was 
less nageaesg but now it is again in 
supply and loans are obtainable for the 
day at 214,@8 per cent, and for a week at 
3@3¥%, per cent. & 

There is very little doing in ordinary 
commercial bills and very few are on of- 
fer. A steady business has been passing 
in treasury bills, and there is an im- 
proved inquiry for French treasury bills. 
Three months’ bank bills are offered, at 
3 7-16@3¥, per cent; four and six months’ 
bills at 34%@3 9-16 per cent; and trade 
bills at 4@4%, per cent. The bank rate 
remains at 5 per cent. 

. The return of the Bank of England this 
week shows an increase in deposits and in 
the stock of gold, the total gold holding 
being £65,333,558. The active note circu- 
lation, which has increased, probably owing 
to the requirements in connection with the 
end of half year, has caused a de- 
crease in the reserve, which stands at 
£ 28,880,648, compared with £33,489,574 a 
year ago. 

THE NEW FOOD CONTROLLER 

It is announced today that the King 
has given his approval to the appoint- 
ment of the Right Honourable John Rob- 
ert Clynes, M. P., as food controller. As 
Mr. Clynes has for the last twelve months 
assisted Lord Rhondda in the work of the 
Ministry of Food in a most able manner, 
no one more suitable could have been 
found to fill the vacant post of food con- 
troller, caused by .the death of Lord 
Rhondda. The appointment is regarded 
with satisfaction in all quarters, as it is 
felt that Mr. Clynes is fully equal to 
shouldering the great responsibilities of 
the position and to carry out the schemes 
and plans laid by Lord Rhondda and al- 
ready working so smoothly. 

Mr. Clynes is the son of a working man, 
and began to earn his living in an Old- 
ham cotton mill at the age of ten years. 
He devoted his spare hours to improving 
his education, and at the age of 22 be- 
came organizer for the Lancashire dis- 
trict of the Gasworkers’ and General 
Workers’ Union. He later occupied other 
important offices in the labor world, and 


finally was elected member of Parlia- 
ment for northeast Manchester in 1906. 
Owing to his new appointment he will 
have to seek re-election, but it is thought 
most possible that he will be returned 
unopposed. 

e has addressed the following mes- 
sage to the staff of the Ministry of Food, 
dwelling on the importance of their co- 
operation with him in carrying out the 
duties of his office: 

“In accepting the office of food con- 
troller, I wish to say how much I am rely- 
ing on the staff of the ministry both at 
headquarters and in the provinces in car- 
rying out the duties of this important 
office. I recognize that the considerable 
measure of public confidence hitherto ob- 
tained by ministry is mainly due to 
the loyal and devoted support which has 
been given both to the late Lord Rhondda 
and myself. The successful prosecution 
of the war depends in a very large degree 
upon the efforts of the ministry in main- 
taining supplies, restricting profits, and 
ensuring equality of distribution. In 
these efforts I shall rely upon the contin- 
ued eration of the civil servants and 
of the business and trade advisers to 
whose ability and service the Ministry of 
Food owes so much. I am confident that 
all members of the staff will be ready to 
give me their support in continuing the 
great work which my predecessor so ably 
initiated.” 

BISCUITS FOR DOGS 

There is now no jonger any danger of 
a shortage of food for dogs, as the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies is releas- 
ing low-grade flour, and also a quantity 
of maize equal to 25 per cent of flour, 
for the purpose of making dog-biscuits. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 8 

This is a particularly quiet period of 
the year in the Glasgow flour trade, as 
we are on the eve of the fair holidays, 
which last the better part of a fortnight. 
Bakers at the coast and country resorts 
are well supplied with flour and only the 
minimum of business will be passing the 
next two or three weeks. 

The fact that 50 per cent of imported 
flour is now allowed in the admixture with 
government regulation flour is causing the 
bakers to turn out a better loaf, and 
there is now little to complain about in 
the quality of the bread. 

The threatened bakers’ strike in Glas- 

w and neighborhood has been averted. 

Gl men at a meeting on Sun- 
day decided to allow the matter in dispute 
to go to arbitration. A strike of bakers 
in Dundee has also been settled. 

There is no change in the ition as 
regards wheat and flour in Edinburgh 
and Leith. The home millers are turnin 
out government regulation flour at 44s 
per 280 lbs, and the Midlothian oatmeal 
millers are offering their output at 82s 
per 280 Ibs, sacks extra. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 8 

The government has been more liberal 
in distribution of imported flour, and 
bakers small and large are now getting all 
they want. The color and general qualit 
of the bread has been better this wee 
than al any period since the larger per- 
centage of mixing commenced on a lib- 
eral scale, the quality now giving no 
cause for complaint; the general public 
seem to be very well satisfied. The con- 
sumption is, however, lower than usual, 
especially taking into consideration the 
amount of cool weather we have been ex- 
periencing; this has generally a tendency 
to increase the consumption of the more 
solid article. 

Merchants are not clamoring for deliv- 
eries from the mills, as they were some 
time ago, and travellers are now in the 
happy position of being able to supply 
their customers’ wants. r 


Ireland: is still suffering from the old 
grievance of having to pay a very large 
discount on flour brought in from English 
mills. -Some flour arriving recently in 
Belfast and Dublin had charges attached 
to it amounting to about 5s per sack, 
which is placing the Irish bakers on a 
worse plane than any in England and 
Scotland, who have a flat rate for all 
flour. So far the pressure brought to 
bear has not had the affect of having 
this inequality removed. 

Prices are as follows: Government 
price to distributors for imported flour, 
50s 3d, ex-store, credit one month; bakers, 
51s 9d, ex-store, less 6d per sack discount 
for cash in 7 days, or one month net. 
The government is charging 49s 9d, net 
cash, for imported flour for mixing in. 


OATMEAL 


The demand on oatmeal has slackened 
a little, but there is no reduction in 
price, which is, no doubt, having an ef- 
fect on checking the consumption, espe- 
cially now that flour is of superior qual- 
ity, £35 per ton being the ruling price. | 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at the regu- 
lated price of £13 per ton ex-mill, a 
transport charges, cartage and 35s for 
bags. Merchants get an allowance of 7s 
6d Soa ton. 

tton cakes are at present off the mar- 
ket, but some allotments of linseed cake 
have been distributed to dealers at the 
government price of about £19 per ton, 
the amounts allotted being so small that 
they are hardly worth taking into consid- 
eration. Ground wheat screenings and 
meal seeds, and all damaged grains, are 
being smashed up and are easily realizing 
£25 per ton, the demand being greater 
than the supply. 

The hay crop is being reaped in good 
condition, but will not be very heavy. 
Wheat and oats are making good headway 
and are now in full ear, but rain is badly 
needed. So far, it has been one of the 
finest seasons for agriculture known for 
the last 20 years. 


Irish Moss as Food 

The food control committee of Dundee, 
Scotland, will petition the food ministry 
to endeavor to popularize carrageen,. or 
Irish moss, as an article of diet. Carra- 
geen grows abundantly on rocks and 
stones within the littoral zone, flourishin 
in salt water which has a dash of fres 
in it, and in color ranges from a greenish 
yellow to a purplish brown. When picked 
and sun dried it becomes translucent and 
of a hornlike consistency. 

Among the poorer classes in Scotland 
it is boiled in water until it assumes the 
consistency of porridge, and is served in 
a like manner with milk. It forms a jelly 
in about 20 to 30 times its weight in water, 
but is more commonly used in making va- 
rious kinds of puddings. It has 55 per 
cent of mucilaginous matter, 10 per cent 
albuminoids, and 15 per cent mineral, 
being rich in iodine and sulphur. 

There is little doubt that carra, , if 
methodically collected and properly used, 
would help in a the national 
food supply. In bays and creeks on 
the west coast of Scotland the weed. grows 
profusely, but the labor of collecting it 
in marketable quantities is great. On the 
east coast it can be found in any of the 
inland bays, and on the coast generally. 
It can be picked up on both sides of the 


ay. 

It is claimed that the potentiality of 
carrageen as a food has been fully recog- 
nized by Scotch and Irish people for gen- 
erations, and until a comparatively recent 
period it occupied a prominent position 
in the daily food supply of the poorer 
classes, while of late it has gained favor 
among the better-off and middle classes. 
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Wheat flour buying was steady and of 
fair volume this week, but the market was 
dull compared with the previous two 
weeks. Some mills have sold up every- 
thing for the next 30 days, while buyers 
have made fair bookings recently and are 
temporarily out of the market. Bakers 
have been especially slow in taking offer- 


ings of soft wheat flours, even at a decid- - 


ed discount. However, there was some 
business reported at maximum prices. 
Hard wheat flours are in better request 
than soft, but offerings are becoming 
freer at steady prices. 

A few country mills reported that their 
milling operations were slightly curtailed, 
due to their inability to get sufficient la- 


bor. The labor situation has not become - 


serious as yet, but some mills report that 
they find it difficult to get enough help 
to take care of the large receipts of 
wheat. Those grinding to full capacity 
have no trouble in disposing of their out- 
put in southern markets, where flour is 
in urgent demand. 

An occasional sale of corn flour or other 
substitute is reported, but demand is re- 
stricted and limited to actual require- 
ments. 

Local demand was moderately good the 
fore part of the week, but dull at the 
close. Hard wheat flours were preferred 
to soft, but a fair amount of business was 
done for both. Bakers report the quality 
of new-crop flours very satisfactory. Sub- 
stitutes are being taken as needed, and the 
market generally is dull and dragging. 

New hard wheat flour was quoted at 
$10.09, bulk soft wheat flour, new, $9.50 
@10.09, bulk. White rye flour $11.25 
bbl, straight $9.80, and dark $8.70, jute. 
Kiln-dried corn meal, $4.40 per 100 lbs; 
corn flour, $5; rice flour, $9,—in cotton. 
Barley flour, 50 per cent $10, and 55 per 
cent $9@9.80. 
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Wheat feed is in as keen demand as 
ever, with supplies and offerings very 


limited. Interior mills are disposing of 
their output locally and in mixed-car ship- 
ments. Practically none was offered in 
the local market, and trading was re- 
stricted. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 3 was 39,800, rep- 
resenting 79 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 40,000, or 79 per cent, last 
week, 30,800, or 61 per cent, a year ago, 
and 35,300, or 70 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 58,200, repre- 
senting 75 per cent, compared with 39,700, 
or 51 per cent, last week, 36,500, or 47 
per cent, a year ago, and 56,300, or 73 
per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


Jose Cima and S. Fernandez were in- 
troduced on the floor of the exchange this 
week by the Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., 
which they represent in Cuba. 

At the request of a large number of the 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange, the 
emblem of Germany has been painted out 
from the ceiling of the exchange and re- 
placed by a national allied emblem. 

Arrivals of wheat at St. Louis for July, 
1918, broke all previous records, the total 
being 8,613,092 bus, compared with 2,114,- 
335 in July, 1917, and 6,243,857 in July, 
1914, the preceding high July record. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, and J. A. Cawfield, of the Fraser- 
Smith Co., Minneapolis, were introduced 
on the floor of the exchange this week by 
H. V. Lancaster, of the Lancaster Com- 
mission Co. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 3,638 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Iouis for July, 1918. Stocks of flour, 
Aug. 1, 1918, 37,790 bbls, compared with 
54,600 on July 1, 1918, and 41,460 on 
Aug. 1, 1917. 

F. M. Davis, who recently had been 


appointed to take charge of the domestic 
sales department of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., left this week to again repre- 
sent this company in the New England 
states. Mr. Davis had been appointed 
successor to E. C. Andrews, Jr., who was 
called to the colors. 

The St. Louis millers held a special 
meeting Saturday, Aug. 3, in the directors’ 
room of the Merchants’ Exchange, in ref- 
erence to asking the Food Administra- 
tion to ship flour to a greater extent to 
the allies than they have been doing late- 
ly, so that mills can run to full capacity. 
A committee was appointed to draft reso- 
lutions and recommendations, and report 
to another meeting to be called in a few 
days. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





REFUNDED FREIGHT 


Question was raised in the late case of 
Houck vs. Hubbard Milling Co., of Man- 
kato, Minn., as to whether plaintiff, an 
operator of elevators at Good Thunder 
and Rapidan, in the same state, was en- 
titled to the benefit of refunds paid by 
the Milwaukee road to the milling com- 
pany on it being determined that intra- 
state freight rates, which were fixed by 
the Minnesota legislature in 1907, but 
which were suspended for several years 
pending litigation, were valid. The trial 
court at Mankato decided that plaintiff 
was entitled to recover, but the supreme 
court has reversed the decision. 

The suit was based on numerous quan- 
tities of wheat sold by plaintiff to de- 
fendant while the statutory rates were 
suspended and higher published rates 
were in effect. Finding that the sales 
were made on the basis of current Min- 
neapolis prices, less. published freight 
tates from the places of shipment to Min- 
neapolis, the defendant itself paying the 
freight from the points of origin to Man- 
kato, the supreme court said: 

“The defendant was buying for its own 
consumption. It was not, so far as the 
record discloses, a seller of wheat on the 
market....For all the six years of their 
dealings, from 1907 to 1913, the parties 
settled on the basis of the current Min- 
neapolis prices less the published tariff of 
nine cents a hundred. Nothing was said 
about a different rate. Upon the same 
basis the defendant was buying the iden- 
tical wheat at his elevators... . 

“As between the seller and the pur- 
chaser of a commodity transported by 
a common carrier, the one who bears the 
expense of transportation is entitled to 
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the refund for overcharges....Neither 
party has any apparent natural equities. 
The refunds amount to a find for the 
defendant....There is no natural equity 
in defendant having the refunds, and 
none in taking them away and passing 
them to the plaintiff. If passed to him, 
they should go farther.” 


MILL’S WATER RIGHTS 


Some of the legal rights of a mill in 
a navigable stream on which its premises 
border were defined by the Michigan su- 
preme court in the case of McMorran 
Milling Co., Port Huron, Mich., against 
C. H. Little Co. 

Plaintiff owns lands bordering upon the 
St. Clair River, and granted Sefendant, 
a dealer in sand and gravel, the right for 
10 years to remove such material from the 
submerged lands appurtenant to the mill, 
at a stipulated annual rental. The con- 
tract was carried out for some time, but 
the federal government interfered on the 
ground that the dredging operations in- 
terfered with navigation. Thereupon the 
defendant refused to make further pay- 
ment, and the mill sued to recover on 
the contract. The trial court in Detroit 
directed verdict in plaintiff’s favor, but 
the supreme court has reversed the de- 
cision, holding as follows: 

An owner of land bordering upon a 
navigable stream has title to the sub- 
merged lands to the center of the river, 
but this title is subordinate to the right of 
the United States to control the stream for 
the purposes of nagivation, and is subor- 
dinate to the right of the public to use it 
for commerce. 

Hence, when defendant was compelled 
to cease removing sand and gravel from 
the river that company was ousted by par- 
amount authority, and was not bound to 
continue making the quarterly payments 
called for by its contract with the plain- 
tiff, although bound to pay the agreed 
rental up to the time of such ouster. 


MILI. OFFICIAL’S STATUS 


The decision of a New York court 
handed down some time ago in the case 
of Bowne vs. Bowne Mfg. Co., to the 
effect that an executive officer of a man- 
ufacturing company is not to be regarded 
as an “employee,” within the meaning of 
the provisions of the New York work- 
men’s compensation act, so as to entitle 
him to an award under that law for in- 
juries sustained, is not to be interpreted 
as depriving one of an award where his 
principal duties.are manual in their na- 
ture, holds the New York industrial 
commission in the recent case of Pike vs. 
C. P. McDonald Milling Co. 

For several years Pike was employed 
exclusively at physical labor in a small 
mill. On incorporation of the business, he 
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In the National Service: Three Sons of Victor Albrecht, President of the Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis 


Henry J. Albrecht, Connected with His Father’s 
Firm for the Past Five Years, and Now in the In- 
He is 24 Years Old. 


fantry at Camp Dodge. 


Now in the Signal Corps. 


Joseph H. Albrecht, for the Past Eight Years Sec- 
retary of the Annan-Burg Grain & Millin 
He is 30 Years Old. 


Co., and 


Edmund C. Albrecht, Formerly a Lawyer in St. 
Louis, and Now in Federal Service as a Civil En- 
gineer with the Coast Artillery.. He is 26 Years Old. 
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was given a share of the stock and after- 
wards acquired $1,800 of the $15,000 cap- 
italization. He was elected secretary of 
the company, but his principal work con- 
sisted, as it had before, in the doing of 
manual work about the mill. Actual con- 
trol of the mill was vested in a majority 
stockholder.. Pike was injured while per- 
forming labor in the mill, and question 
arose whether he was entitled to an award 
under the compensation act, in the light 
of the decision in the Bowne case. 

“I do not believe that this day laborer 
who has come into the position of secre- 
tary of this small milling concern is an 
executive officer in any sense of the word,” 
said Commissioner Lyon, in announcing 
the decision. “An executive officer, ac- 
cording to all definitions, is the man who 
has the direction and control of affairs. 
Certainly this workingman who had got- 
ten the title of secretary of this little cor- 
poration did not direct or control any- 
thing, and I do not believe that the Bowne 
case is controlling in any sense.” 

The Bowne case is distinguished on the 
ground that there Bowne was a majority 
stockholder and the principal executive 
officer, and was injured while merely 
casually employed at physical labor, while 
in this case, Pike’s main work was physi- 











cal. A. L. H. Srreer. 
Exports for Week Ending July 27, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New YOPRics cssce secve 156,000 124,000 
BostOM -caevec oeese. “Weortd ” e¢ene 45,000 
BaltimOP@ ... seocce. seces woewe 601,000 
Tote, Wie cecee  evece 56,000 670,000 
Prev. week... ....- 298,000 42,000 1,577,000 
U. King@om. ...2- ceeoe ree Pe 
Continemt ..6 cevse evses £87,000 0 set's 
Total® .ctee. ceciee . + 156,000 670,000 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 





July 27,1918 last year 
Wheat, bus 29,000 9,303,000 
Flour, bbls 545,000 486,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 2,479,000 11,490,000 
Corn, DUB .cccccccces 73,000 2,016,000 
Oats, DEB cecssessces 6,227,000 10,432,000 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED, AT ONCE, SECOND MILLER 
half night, half day shift; pays $100 per 
month. . Lidgerwood Milling Co., Lidger- 
wood; N. D. 

WANTED AT ONCE—FOR 600-BBL FLOUR 
mill, second miller, flour packer, and oiler. 
Good wages. Address P. M. Parker, Boze- 
man, Mont. 

WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACK- 
ers for steady day work, good wages, no 
Sunday work. Apply .The Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 











WANTED—MILLERS FOR 50-BBL MIDGET 
mills; North Dakota locations; steady op- 
eration; good salary; good opportunity. 
Home Milling Co., Fargo, N. D. 


ILLINOIS SALESMAN WANTED BY 
large Minnesota mill; excellent opening 
for the right man. Address 1479, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


HEAD MILLER WANTED BY NEW 50-BBL 
Midget flour mill; everything modern; good 
Wages for the right man. Apply to Ful- 
lerton Blevator Co., Fullerton, Neb, 


WANTED—MINNEAPOLIS MILL WITH 
established trade requires the services of 
experienced, high-class flour salesman for 
State of Wisconsin; references required; ap- 
Dlications will be considered strictly con- 

. fidential, Address 5933, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 














2000-BBL SPRING WHEAT MILL IS IN 
heed of the services of a high-class sales- 
man for Wisconsin; prefer man who has 
had extensive experience in that state; give 
full details in first letter. Replies treated 
48 strictly confidential. Address 1478, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 250-BBL 
mill; good opening for right man; state 
references and salary expected, Address 
1366, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN 
wanted—We have an  excep- 
tional opening for a clean, high- 
grade man to take charge of our 
packers, warehouse and loading. 
What we want is an: energetic 
man, accustomed to handling 
labor, keeping things in order 
and used to plenty of hard work. 
In your application please state 
your age, whether you are mar- 
ried or single, your classification 
in the draft, experience and 
name references, You might also 
state the salary you expect. We 
want a man who can earn good 
wages. The mill is of 2,500 bbis 
capacity, runs steadily, and this 
job is a permanent one with an 
opportunity for something better. 
Address Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





WANTED—ACCOUNT INCREASING CA- 
pacity, can use a few flour packers and 
laborers; steady employment for respon- 
sible men, Address Marshall Milling Co., 
Marshall, Minn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED WAREHOUSE 
foreman for 1,500-bbl flour mill; give ref- 
erences, age, experience and salary expect- 
ed. The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman wanted for western Pennsylvania- 
northeastern Ohio territory, by large north- 
western mill. Address 1485, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN NOT SUBJECT 
to draft as bookkeeper in the wheat de- 
partment of a 2,400-bb!l mill, in a live Min- 
nesota town; state age, nationality, and 
wages wanted. Address 1491, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLERS FOR NIGHT WORK; 
car loaders; bright married man for night 
head packer. Address John Holtorf, supt. 
Commercial Milling Co., Randolph and 
Atwater Streets, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—MILLER TO HELP RUN A 60- 
bbl mill; one that knows something about 
oil engines preferred; give reference and 
state wages in first letter. Address 1457, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SECOND MILLER WANTED— 
We are in immediate need of a 
first-class second miller. The 
mill is new, of 2,000 bbis ca- 
pacity, and equipped throughout 
with Nordyke & Marmon ma- 
chinery. In your application 
state your age, whether married 
or single, your position in the 
draft and wages expected: Mill 
runs eight-hour shift and work 
is steady the year round. Ad- 
dress 462, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





LONDON HOUSE PUTTING UP STANDARD 
article having ready sale wants repre- 
sentative calling on trade; a side-line of 
exceptional merit. Write full details in 
confidence to “Z, K. 295," Deacons, Lead- 
enhall Street, London, England, 


WANTED—SECOND MILLERS FOR A 600- 
and a 700-bbl mill at once; half day and 
half night work; salary $125 per month or 
better, according to man’s’ ability. Ad- 
dress N. Newman, superintendent Columbia 
River Milling Co., Wilbur, Wash. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY 
and half night shift, South Dakota mill, 
1,200 bbls capacity; second engineer, 5600 
h-p Cross Compound Corliss engine; oilers 

_ and flour packers. Address 1424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











WANTED AT ONCE—SECOND MILLER 
for 250-bbl modern Wolf mill;. part night 
work; steady employment; write at once 
giving experience, reference, salary expect- 
ed and your classification in the draft, if 
any. Blackburn & Furry, St. Edward, Neb. 


WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED MA- 
chine tenders and some flour packers. Ap- 
ply St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





A LARGE MINNESOTA MILL, ACCOUNT 
doubling capacity, will need two or three 
additional salesmen for new crop; want 
only high-class men of tried and proven 
ability; in writing, give age, experience, 
average volume of sales, references, salary 
expected, etc. Address 1372, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL UP TO 600 
bbls capacity, or miller in small mill; can 
give references. C. H. Behrens, Hotel Barr, 
Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—50-BBL ROLLER FLOUR 
mill at a bargain; must be sold at once to 
= an estate. F. B. Olney, Ludington, 

ich, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





AS MILLER, BY A PRACTICAL, INDUS- 
trious man who has had long experience 
operating merchant and custom mills; 
Washington or California preferred. J. 
Caldwell, Whitefish, Mont. 





COMPETENT HEAD MILLER WANTS 
opening with 800-bbl mill or larger; South- 
west preferred; best of references as to 
experience, etc. Address 1453, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 15 
years’ experience best trade, wants first- 
class mill connection; salary and commis- 
sion or brokerage basis; spring wheat, also 
Kansas wheat mill. Address B. G., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN AT LIBERTY, FIRST-CLASS 
references, bond if desired; have large ac- 
quaintance with bakers and elevators; car- 
lot buyers my specialty; spring wheat or 
Kansas; baker by trade. I, H. Fine, 1220 
Massachusetts Avenue, Lansing, Mich. 





HEAD MILLER, CAPABLE OF HANDLING 
large modern plant, seeks position; Ameri- 
can, aged 33; married; not particular about 
size or location of mill, but want place 
where will be off duty Sundays. W. E. 
Cornforth, Didsbury, Alberta, Canada. 





AS HEAD MILLER; HAVE LIFE-TIME 
experience in milling hard and soft wheat, 
or will take second place on eight-hour 
shift; am American citizen; married; 36 
years old. Please give full particulars in 
first letter. Address 1480, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING DIVISION MANAGER 
under Food Administration, now 
open to position as manager of 
mill; will consider position with 
large mill as department man- 
ager, office manager or auditor; 
more than 12 years’ general ex- 


perience. Address 4920, care 
Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER; RELI- 
able, competent, aggressive, experienced, 
excellent references; employed; good rea- 
sons for wishing make change; salary and 
percentage of profits; will consider straight 
salary. Address 1378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WITH MILLING FIRM BY ENGINEER, 13 
years’ experience light plants and mills, 
Corliss engines and all power-house auxili- 
aries; have indicator; license or references 
as to ability and open for engagement at 
once. Address A. H, Gathmann, 1210 West 
Twenty-second Street, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER—THESE STRENU- 
ous times require for executives men of 
steady nerves and mature judgment, men 
who are conservative without being fogy- 
ish, and aggressive without being reckless; 
such a man offers his services as traffic 
manager or assistant; thoroughly familiar 
with all branches of traffic; at liberty Sept. 
15 next. Hal H, Clarke, 7 North Seventh 
Street, Georgetown, IIl. 





SALESMAN WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence as salesman and executive for large 
Chicago flour jobber desires to represent 
large spring wheat mill in Chicago and 
adjacent territory; personally acquainted 
with all the best buyers and can assure a 
large volume of business in this territory; 
commission or salary basis; can furnish 
highest references; consider direct mill 
connection only. Address 1459, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





FOR SALE—ONE EUREKA ROLLING 
screen No. 9; two Eureka scourers No. 24; 
two stands Stevens rolls 9x30; four Prinz & 
Rau separators; one Peerless mixer; six 
flour packers; one Nordyke & Marmon roll- 

. ing screen, Address Geo. P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE—FOUR NO. 4 FRA- 
ser bolters equipped with auto- 
matic reed hangers, inclusive of 
full equipment and extra sieves; 
bolters used about four years and 
are in good condition; will sell 
cheap for immediate shipment. 
Address 1482, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 84,000 HOPPER 
scale, type beam; one tandem compound 
engine, 14x30x42, with surface condenser 
and belt pump; one Sterling water-tube 
boiler, 150 h-p, one flywheel 15 feet in 
diameter, ten grooves, 1%-inch rope. Red 
Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 





SPECIAL OFFERS—ONE 6 H-P UPRIGHT 
boiler, splendid condition, $125; one Fair- 
banks packer scale, like new, $50; about 
30 complete stands of flour elevators, $25 
per stand; 12 double stands of style ‘“‘A”’ 
Allis rolls, other rolls 6x12 to 9x20. We 
have a good list of all other millt ma- 
chinery, also complete equipments 35-bbl 
capacity to 300-bbl1; all for immediate ship- 
ment, Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 


25-BBL MIDGET MILL WANTED—WE 
also have buyers for certain sizes of all 
mill machinery. Write us full description 
of any that you want to dispose of and we 
will place it for you. Mills Machinery 
Exchange, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Min- 
neapolis. 








First—Get Bulletin 237— or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


or selling... 

Steam and Electric Power Plant Equipment 
Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 

What have you for sale? 








Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPAN 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 














The Sunshine Mill 





_ Lehrack Contracting 
Engineering Co., kansas City, Mo. 


Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE 
and STEEL MILL and 
ELEVATOR OONSTRUCTION 
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LEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


Naught But the Finest 


We buy only the finest wheat and make it into flour in one of the model mills of the 
country. Our millers are experts with years of experience. 

COMPETITION (milled expressly for the baking trade) and KISMET asad 
crackers) are flours that meet every requirement in their respective fields. Your 
own tests will prove that for purity, quality and satisfactory results KISMET 
and COMPETITION have no superiors. They are milled in strict conformity with 
the regulations of the Food Administration. We manufacture also Kiln Dried 
White Corn Meal. 


























Write us for complete information. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 bushels. Mill Capacity, 1,200 barrels daily. 
Mixed Car Shipments when Desired. 


Noblesville Milling Company 


NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


j 
ui 
‘ 
y 





%* Member U. 8S. Food Administration 
License M0130 











IGLEHEART BROS. 


MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SW ANSDOWN 
~DIADEM 





Established 1856 Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 
In the scheme of substitution 
\ required by the United States Evansville, Indiana 
\ j Food Administration, calling % Member of the Food Administration 


for the admixture of corn, 
rice, rye or barley flour, it is 
most important to use a good 
basic wheat flour. Gerbelle * . 

is made for baking results St ht M d C 

and delivers the goods. It r alg Or Ixe ars 
pleases our patrons—it will Besides our unequaled shipping facilities, our central loca- 


please you. tion and our great capacity, we offer you an unrivaled 
selection of high-grade products. 


The Goshen Milling Co. : Bott winter Wheat. KL, Q) U RS 


Goshen, Indiana 














Acme Horse and Mule Feed 
Acme Cracked Corn 

Acme Feed Meal 

Acme Scratch 


#Member of the Food Administration. License No. E8813. Grabam Wheat Fleer pred r* oe ae 
Cérn Flour Acme Dairy Feed 
Acme Dry Mash 
Table Meal yo ag Seed my B ‘ 
Process ea 
° Write or wire us for delivered White or yellow Rolled Oats 
Garland Milling Co. price on sihie: Seid Rolled Barley 





Pure Soft Wmter Wheat ; ran 
er Whea Perfection Flour Acme Bran 








our ‘ 
GREENSBURG, IND. SUCKOW COMPANY, Franklin, Ind. Acme Flour Middlings 
%Member of the Food Administraticn Capacity, 400 Barrels yrs p tei mon Grain name Stock Feed 
% Member of the Food Administration. Acme Cream Feed cme Stoc'! 
Capitol Red Dog Flour Wheat, Oats, Acme Alfalfa 
Capitol Low-Grade Flour Corn, Barley Molasses Grain Feed 








The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. : 
Sires es SPRING wor MILLERS Acme-Evans Company 


f ions. ; . 
Member Millers’ National Federation MONTICELLO, INDIANA Member of the Food Administration Indianapolis, Ind. 


*%& Member of the Food Administration 




















